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REALIZATION 
BY CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


So many days, when dawn first came, all jeweled with the morning sun, 
Hope whispered softly to my heart, ‘Love on, a new day has begun!” 
I’ve thrown my latticed window wide, and knelt beside the ledge to pray, 
And cried aloud to sea and sky, “‘Ah. surely he will come today!” 


So many days, at evenfall, I’ve brushed my hearth and lit my lamp, 

And let the cherry firelight fall across the gray of evening damp; 

I've opened wide my once-ciosed door and drawn the curtain from the pane, 
Lest in the darkness you might pass and never find the road again. 


So many days I’ve longed for you to walk the old familiar ways, 
My heart was empty for your voice—O, bitter pain of bitter days! 
Yet when you came to me today to tell me you had not forgot — 
More bitter still it was to find my heart was dead—I loved you not! 


EAL PN°FULLER TOM > PIOCIMER Th 





Its strategic location, at Ninth, 
Spring and Main Streets, and 
within the hop-skip-and-jump 
of Broadway— 


TWO 


The Costly, dignified magnift- 
cence of its twelve stories of 
steel, marble, mahogany and 
bronze— 


THREE 


The desire of progressive bust- 
ness and professional men for 
offices which reflect their indi- 
vidual successes and advance- 
ment in the mirror of the city’s 
meteoric southward growth— 


the MARSH-STRONG BLDG. 


Three Potent Reasons 
For the Phenomenal 


Success of the--- 


MARSH-STRONG 
BUILDING 


Not yet formally opened, but already 
85 PER CENT FILLED! 
Elevators now running— 
Tenants rapidly moving in— 
One wing specially equipped for physi- 
cians and dentists— 


ONLY OFFICE BUILDING 


in Los Angeles with daily vacuum clean- 
ing system. 


ROBERT MARSH ¢6& CO. 


Agents Marsh-Strong Bldg. 


Present Address: Trust and Savings Bldg, 
After November 15: Second Floor Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
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ELECTIONS REVEAL FEW SURPRISES 

HERE were no surprises in Tuesday's elections 

in New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
The defeat of Tammany’s mayoralty candidate, Mc- 
Call, was only a question of majorities. The indica- 
tions are that John Purroy Mitchel, the fusion nomi- 
nee, has won by more than 115,000 votes, a tremen- 
dous rebuke to Murphy’s arrogance. ‘That a Repub- 
lican majority is assured in the state legislature is a 
reflection of the feeling regnant in New York City 
and is a further expression of disgust with Tam- 
many tactics. Every voter realizes that it was not 
because Sulzer was morally derelict that he was de- 
posed from office, but for his defiance of “Boss” 
Murphy. To this fact is largely attributable Sulzer’s 
election to the assembly from the Sixth district. 
Ousting of the Tammany Democrats from power 
assures Sulzer of unobstructed occupancy of his seat. 
We hope the Progressives are duly proud of their 
new recruit, 


In New Jersey Fielder made a splendid run. That 
his total vote did not reach the Wilson mark of a 
year ago is not surprising. What 1s much more sig- 
nificant is that Colby, the Progressive candidate for 
governor, polled less than thirty percent of the 
Roosevelt vote im 1912—even a greater falling off 
than was witnessed in the bye-election for congress 
in Maine a few weeks ago. Colby was a poor third 
in the race. New Jersey elected a Demecratic legis- 
lature and in every particular the state signified its 
approval of the President's policies. 

If there was any surprise in Massachusetts it was 
over the small vote polled by Foss, who was almost 
left at the post. David I. Walsh has a lead of about 
50,000 for governor with Bird, the Progressive can- 
didate, about 20,000 behind, in second place, and 
Gardner third. _So confusing was the campaign in 
the Bay State that it is difficult to note any political 
significance in the outcome. A year ago Gov. Foss, 
as the Democratic nominee, polled 193,184 votes; he 
was serving his third term. This year he repudiated 
his party, looked coyly upon the Republican nomina- 
tion and, flouted by that party, chose to run as an 
independent, with disastrous results. Bird and Gard- 
ner seem to have made a fairly even break. 

There was no opposition to Stuart as governor of 
Virginia. In Maryland Blair Lee, a grandson of 
Montgomery Blair, who was a member of Lincoln’s 
cabinet, was elected to the United States senate. In 
Indian. the Democrats were successful in a majority 
of municipal contests, but in Cincinnati Judge Spie- 
gel, a Republican, nosed out Hunt, the incumbent, 
for mayor, dissatisfaction having arisen over Hunt’s 
rigorous enforcement of sumptuary laws and_ his 
resort to the militia to quell a strike. In Illinois 
and Oregon a feature of the elections in each state 
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was the marked gain of the Prohibitionists in the 
interior towns that voted “dry.” Altogether, the na- 
tional administration has reason to felicitate itself 
on the results of the November elections. “Phe Re- 
publicans find encouragement in New York, the Pro- 
gressives are pleased over Bird’s good showing, but 
correspondingly depressed by the New 
Jersey. 


slump in 





ANOTHER PARTISAN APPOINTMENT 
HILE the naming of Leslie R. Hewitt by Act- 
ing Governor Wallace to the superior court 
bench, vacated by Judge N. P. Conrey, is not to be 
criticized from the viewpoint of fitness the selection 
offers further illustration of the strongly partisan 
bias of the appointive power. Of twelve prior ap- 
pointments by the governor, to judgeships, six of 
which were in Los Angeles county, all the appointees 
are politically affliated with the third party. As state 
senator Leslie R. Hewitt was high in the counsels 
of the executive and with Senator Gates formed the 
flying wedge of the southland in ramming through 
the governor’s pet projects. 

Presumably, it was the alacritous work performed 
by Senators Gates and Thompson that gave these two 
direct representatives of the title and abstract trust 
prestige enough to prevent the Torrens relief bill 
from coming to a vote in the last legislature. When 
either of these two patriots comes before the public 
for further indorsement it will be well to remember 
that largely through their influence the much-needed 
amendment to the Torrens law was deprived of 
passage. Thompson was busy enough getting the 
governor’s antt-alien land bill through, but he had no 
time to devote to a measure that promised to give 
profound relief to his constituents. His explanation 
of the neglect would be interesting. 

Wher. in Chicago, bound eastward, Governor John- 
son boasted of the non-partisan election of judges in 
his state, but wisely refrained from pointing out that, 
personally, he did not practice what he preached. 
Neither, it seems, does the lieutenant governor when 
opportunity offers. It is not that the thirteen new 
judges are overwhelmingly superior to others worthy 
of naming, but not of the governor's party, that they 
were selected. Among them are several excellent 
lawyers—as is Hewitt—but it was not, we dare af- 
firm, because of their preeminent fitness that they 
were chosen, but because of their partisanship. “This 
it is to be a broadminded, liberal executive. 


LOGICAL STEP TOWARD MéEXICO 
UERTA has received the final jolt that must 
eliminate him from office and with him his of- 

ficial family, the members of which are all tarred 
with the same stick. That President Wilson has 
been loth to serve notice on the would-be dictator of 
Mexico that he must resign the provisional presi- 
dency and retire to private life, taking with him the 
marionnettes he controls, is not to be doubted. Pa- 
tiently, has the chief executive of the United States 
dealt with this vexed question and with great pru- 
dence. He has tried to show Huerta ihe way out 
without subjecting him to too great humiliation and 
the usurper has chosen to ignore every suggestion 
advanced for the welfare of his country. 

With the receipt of the ultimatum from Washing- 
ton Huerta has two courses open to him—resign of- 
fice or defy the United States by handing our chargé 
d’affaires his passports. In that event the United 
States must employ drastic measures to enforce its 
demands which, of course, means armed intervention. 
We doubt if it will come to that. Unquestionably, 
the foreign powers have an understanding with the 
state department and their diplomatic representatives 
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at Mexico City will make it clear to Huerta that he 
has no recourse but since it were the 
height of folly for him to attempt to measure his 
puny strength agamst Uncle Sam’s vast resources. 
What will probably happen will be his resignation 
followed by his cabinet and the calling of a new 
election with freedom from political dictation guar- 
anteed by the United States. With the election of a 
constitutional president, whose establishment in of- 
fice will be, in a large degree, assumed by our bene- 
volent protectorate, Mexico will gain a respite from 
her internecine troubles and make an effort to re- 
store to her people that tranquility to which they 
have for so long been strangers.. 

This, we believe, is President Wilscn’s hope and 
purpose in notifying Huerta that the time has ar- 
rived for him to eliminate himself from office. He 
has made a miserable failure of his provisional gov- 
ernment. Born of traitorous conduct toward the 
murdered Madero his rule has been unacceptable to 
a majority of his countrymen who have been in con- 
tinuous revolt ever since he announced himself as the 
provisional president. It is folly to say that he could 
have crushed out this preponderating element had 
the United States accorded him recognition. There 
might have been a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
but the suppressed emotions would have resulted in 
a fiercer expression than anything yet scen when the 
inevitable outbreak occurred. President Wilson has 
taken the only logical step to restore order in Mexico. 


to retire, 


CHESTER ROWELL’S POLITICAL MORALS 
ORE than ever it becomes apparent that a 
change of administration in the state can come 

only through a merger of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties and the election of a fusion ticket. 
The inadvertent blunder that gave publicity to a let- 
ter written by Chester H. Rowell, a Iresno editor 
and tentative candidate for United States senator, to 
a fellow Progressive editor in San Bernardino re- 
veals what has long been suspected, that if the politi- 
cal conditions point to a slump in Progressive en- 
thusiasm in the east then the Republican title in Cal- 
ifornia again will be utilized by the third party lead- 
ers t® Ccargy them to victory in 1914. Mi "Rowell 
who is close to the governor writes: 


We are in possession of the party, and if noth- 
ing but California were involved we would have 
as good a right to the name “Republican” as to 
the name “Progressive,” if we thought it worth 
while to keep it. We had already made the name 
“Republican” mean “Progressive” in California, 
and there would be nothing illogical or stultifying 
to continue in the way we started. The difficulty 
is that we cannot indefinitely continue a situation 
in California inconsistent with that in the rest 
of the United States. If, in the rest of the country, 
the struggle snould be revived to make the Re- 
publican party Progressive, we will be authorized 
in California to take the leadership in that strug- 
gle, because here we have already accomplished 
the result. 


Mr. Rowell admits that the governor is the sole 
arbiter in the final resort and that he will prefer to 
wait on the November elections—the Ietter was writ- 
ten September 16—before reaching a decision as to 
the repetition of the steal of last year, when third 
party candidates posed as Republicans in order to get 
on the primary ticket. Further along in his delight- 
fully moral epistle Mr. Roweil advises: “It may be 
entirely possible for local! organizations to follow 
their local preferences as to nominations, and while 
maintaining the Progressive party intact, grab the 
Republican party also, wherever that seems to be 
worth while, and is the desire of the majority of the 
local voters.” 

This is the quintessence of frankness, under the 
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rose, of course. The letter, it seems, was by mis- 
take sent to Representative Church at Washington, 
Of course, the decent thing to do was to return it at 
once to the writer, but instead it seems to have been 
retained by the congressman as legitimate political 
plunder, in which viewpoint we do not concur. Noth- 
ing has been heard from Meyer Lissner since his 
return from abroad as to the course of the Progres- 
sives in the state; presumably, he, too, has been wait- 
ing on the elections, also for a conference with the 
governor. In view of the fact that Colby’s vote was 
one hundred thousand or more behind the Roosevelt 
total in New Jersey with Bird revealing no marked 
progress, together with the slump in Maine and the 
falling off in West Virginia and in Illinois the 
chances are that it will be deemed expedient to “grab 
the Republican party” in California, as Brother 
Rowell suggests. To offset this plan is it not appar- 
ent that a fusion of the real Republicans with the 
Democrats is the only course to pursue? The Repub- 
lican machinery is, as good Deacon Rowell reminds 
tis, in possession of the Progressives. 


McMANIGAL GETS HIS FREEDOM 
HATEVER measure of guilt was attributable 
to the self-confessed dynamiter, Ortie Mc- 

Manigal, erstwhile comrade of the McNamaras, now 
in San Quentin penitentiary, his experiences since he 
was first arrested have, to a great extent, atoned for 
his sinning against the Jaws governing society. Exe- 
crated by his former associates and in constant fear 
of attack, even in prison, the star witness for the 
state in the Times dynamiting case has led anything 
but a tranquil life in the months that have followed 
his early confession that implicated those far guiltter 
than he. For his sins of commission he has paid a 
heavy price. 


In the vernacular of the prison he has made a 
clean getaway. Not illicitly, but by consent of the 
authorities. Escorted from the Los Angeles county 
jail by a detective assigned for the purpose, he was 
placed aboard a train and is now well out of the 
county. To all questioning Captain Fredericks, pros- 
ecuting attorney, was adamant. He properly retorted 
that it would not be humane to reveal in anywise the 
destination or plans of the released dynamiter. Con- 
sidering there are still at large a score or more of 
co-conspirators, whose appeal from sentences to Leay- 
enworth is now before the federal courts, any hint of 
McManigal’s movements might be attended with dire 
consequences to him. 

Unquestionably, his testimony was the most damn- 
ing for the accused MccNamaras and aided largely 
in bringing them to justice. Not to their full deserts, 
but to an approximation of them. Moreover, in the 
Indianapolis trial he furnished the federal officials 
important information that was instrumental in get- 
ing a conviction of the dynamiters in that famous 
trial. To this extent McManigal has expiated his 
crimes and although there is much to be charged 
against him he has helped to make it possible to 
throttle a powerful organization whose murderous 
undertakings have appalled the nation. lor this Mc- 
Manigal is entitled to consideration and a respite 
from prison associations. If he can so live the years 
that may remain to him without further incurring 
the displeasure of the law his liberation will not 
have to be deplored. 


TYPICAL OF HIS KIND 

HEN Edward Morris, president of the well- 
known packing house of Nelson Morris & Co., 

was in California last winter he expressed to a friend 
the hope that he could gradually drop the exacting 
cares of business and in this beneficent climate find 
a new lease of life. At that time he was far from 
well and the man who had been instrumental in 
building up a fifty-million dollar enterprise, with al- 
most pathetic eagerness, began planning what he 
would do in the way of home building once he freed 
himself from the engrossing gyves that fettered him. 
But tike many another man similarly circumstanced 
Edward Morris waited too long. He was a slave to 


the system that he had evolved and at forty-seven he > 























has met the grim destroyer and succumbed. Head 
of a wonderfully successful industry and born in 
that wonderful city of Chicago as boy and man Ed- 
ward Morris had worked unceasingly since he was 
fourteen. He was the eldest son of the late Nelson 
Morris, who founded the big packing house of that 
name and he gave to the busmess a zeal and an 
ability that gained magnificent financial results, but 
at what a pitiable cost! Thirty-two years of pro- 
digious energies and then came the revolt of nature, 
the inevitable breakdown and an enforced cessation 
of mental and physical activities. Travel and rest af- 
forded temporary relief, but did not effect a perma- 
Nei Cures 

What a burden was his! Not only president of the 
colossal packing concern, but head of the national 
stockyards at St. Louis, a director in a dozen banks, 
interested in a big department store and a silent 
partner in half a dozen going concerns in Chicago 
and elsewhere. What time had he for relaxation, 
mentally or bodily? Is it any wonder that at forty- 
seven, Edward Morris, accumulator of thirty or forty 
millions of dollars, is lying in his shroud? And Ed- 
ward Morris is typical of scores of Americans whose 
nervous forces are being dissipated in Ike manner; 
whose lives are passed in a ceaseless gathering to- 
gether, in adding to their principal. And for what 
purpose? That those who survive may revel, often 
to their detriment, in what their sires have died to 
acquire. Edward Morris had many excellent traits; 
his was a generous soul and his almoner could tell 
many a true tale of his kindness to those in distress. 
But he was harsh with himself, he was too prodigal 
of his strength, he was a slave to his system. Better 
the loaf of bread, the jug of wine, the joy of the 
open road, the flush of health and honest poverty 
than to leave the millions which are now on tap for 
the Morris heirs. 


GREELY’S REPUDIATION OF COOK 
ETURNING from Europe after a ten months’ 
absence General A. W. Greely took occasion to 

deny in emphatic terms the statement published by 
Dr. Cook, the north pole pretender, that he had in- 
dorsed the doctor’s claims. In a letter to the New 
York Times he writes: “When the north pole dis- 
cussion was at its height I published in the fifth edi- 
tion of my ‘Handbook of Polar Discoveries,’ under 
date of Florence, Italy, January, 1910, the following 
opinion: ‘The claims of Dr. Cook of reaching the 
north pole have been thoroughly discredited by his 
failure to furnish to the University of Copenhagen 
his promised proofs of such journey.’ That opinion 
has never been modified.” 

Unfortunately, General Greely failed to state that 
a previous edition of his book upheld the Dr. Cook 
contention. A contributor to the Times answering 
the Greely statement quotes from the fourth edition 
of the Little, Brown & Co. publication (pp. 265-267) 
for rnis cheer 

Ahwelah now said: “It is well to die—beyond 
is impossible,” but Cook pushed on, finding floes 
much improved. The silk tent was now used in- 
stead of snow houses. The great goal was reached 
April 21, observations giving 89 degrees 59 minutes 
45 seconds, within a quarter of a mile of the pole. 
Of the environment Cook says: “IEndless fields of 
purple snows, No life, no land, no spot to relieve 
the monotony of frost.’—The temperature—38.7 
degrees—was about that in which the journey was 
made, while the pressure wus 29.83 degrees. Ob- 
servations were made during the two days’ stay. 

Several days after the appearance of the fourth 
edition of the handbook Copenhagen rendered its 
celebrated decision establishing the falsity of Dr. 
Cook’s claims whereupon the book was quickly with- 
drawn and a fifth edition substituted. In his too- 


| hasty indorsement of Cook, General Greely was sub- 


jected to much ridicule and as a result he withdrew 
from the Explorers’ Club. And yet he was entirely 
excusable in believing that Dr. Cook had told the 
truth and could back up his statements with the doc- 
umentary evidence. As our New York contemporary 
observes: “It was perfectly natural that the general 
should have credited the word of one belonging to a 
class notable above most others for scrupulous verac- 
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ity—perfectly natural that with confidence he should 
have expected Dr. Cook in due course tc present 
the proofs of his achievement, exactly as all his 
predecessors in this field have done. Equally natural 
was it that when the proofs were not forthcoming 
the general’s confidence gave place to disbelief, and 
he hastily amended the book in which he had para- 
phrased Dr. Cook’s own narrative.” Copenhagen has 
never been furnished the proofs promised by the 
specious doctor whose assertions on the lecture plat- 
form are wholly unsupported by scientific data. 





ASSIMILABILITY OF THE JAPANESE 

RITING in the current Japan Review, a maga- 

zine published monthly in New York to inter- 
pret Japan to America and America to Japan, the 
pastor of Queen Anne Congregational Church of Se- 
attle, Rev. Sydney Strong, returning from a recent 
visit to Japan, contributes an interesting article on 
the “Japanese Colony in America.” He asks, “Can 
the Japanese be assimiliated?” and answers it in the 
affrmative. To be sure, he admits, the question of 
assimilation is largely theoretical; for there are only 
80,000 Japanese in America, the Japanese government 
holding strictly to the “gentleman’s agreement” and 
her people are not migrating to America—there are 
fewer here now than four years ago. 


Japan does iiot ask anything unreasonable. She 
wants her people treated with courtesy, and justice 
accorded as to equals and friends, reminds Jr. 
Strong, who finds, however, in the back of the Amer- 
ican mind the question of assimilation. But our peo- 
ple are also raising the question about other aliens, 
about Slavs, Italians, Bohemians. Can these be as- 
similated? If they cannot, concludes the Seattle di- 
vine, then it is better for all concerned that they do 
not come. As to the Japanese we have held, as does 
Dr. Strong, that a race that has shown itself so mar- 
vellously progressive as the Japanese in the last 
quarter of a century can be assimilable if given the 
same opportunities that are accorded aliens offering 
by no means so promising material as the Japanese. 
Citing the Japanese colony in Seattle in support of 
his contention, Mr. Strong says: 


They show distinct but courteous effort to enter 
into American life. Their merchants join the com- 
mercial bodies, subscribe to all civie affairs and 
go wherever welcome. The Japanese Christian 
churches in Seattle are prompt to do their part, 
and the pastors modestly but faithfully do their 
share. Indeed, the majority of the local Japa- 
nese would prefer not to build up distinctly Japa- 
nese Christian churches, but to scatter in the var- 
ious American churches of the city, but they 
receive little encouragement. The Japanese of Se- 
attle meet every overture looking toward friendly 
relations with promptness. Where there is a want 
of assimilation, it usually is not their fault. Their 
children are in the public schools; they “rally 
round” the Stars and Stripes; they adopt as many 
American ideas and customs as permitted; they 
learn English; study American history; are ac- 
quainted with Longfellow, Emerson, Washington 
and Lincoln, and understand and appreciate the 
American spirit. 

Let us not sneer at this evidence of their Ameri- 
canization and term it a thin veneer. The children 
of Japanese parents born in this country are growing 
up good American citizens and with no thought of 
disloyalty to the land they have learned to love. 
Even though a thousand Japanese enter into our 1n- 
dustrial world and displace a few Americans, re- 
minds Dr. Strong, it must not be overlooked that 
these same Japanese buy groceries, clothes, books, 
hammers, automobiles, etc., and sc make places for 
as many Americans as are displaced. We might add 
that the a8sertion that they do not live up to our 
standards is easily refuted. The intelligent Japanese 
buys the best in the market and his children demand 
the same plane of living that the American children 
reach and they attain it, too. ‘We agree with the 
Seattle pastor that “the solution of the ‘Japanese 
problem’ will be found in our according to Japan 
full recognition; to treat with her on the basis of 
sincere friendship and equality, to grant tc her peo- 
ple who are in our borders the same privileges we 
grant to the people of the favored nations, to the 
English and to the Germans. ‘This is the way Japan 
treats Americans who come to her shores. If at 


any time it scems to our nation that too many Japa- 
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nese are coming, a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ will rec- 
tify the situation. But the Japanese who are here 
should be treated as are those from other favored 
lands. To do otherwise will be unfair to a noble 
people and a source of permanent irritation and 
danger.” 





FAMOUS ALLEGED PLAGIARISM RECALLED 

HERE died in Chicago the other day a man who 

founded twenty-one suburban towns and built 
10,000 “homes.” At least, the Chicago papers con- 
siderately apply that term to the installment-bought 
houses that Samuel Eberly Gross threw up; but our 
recollection is that for the most part the “homes” 
were dilapidated affairs, exteriorly, long before the 
final payments were due. This is not to reflect un- 
duly upon the Gross methods. Huis business was to 
project townsites and sell real estate, plus the “1m- 
provements” he made and in this industry he gained 
a fortune. 


However, that is merely incidental to his great 
achievement in hfe. He wrote a play in blank verse 
called the “Merchant Prince of Cornville” which 
leaped into spurious fame because its author accused 
Edmond de Rostand of having unfairly borrowed 
from its pages in the creation of his poetic drama of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” We can recall, after many 
years, the disgusted note in Richard Mansfield’s voice 
as he recited his enjoinment by the court to play 
Cyrano until the litigation over the rights of author- 
ship was settled. We happen to know that a hack 
writer in Chicago assisted materially in giving the 
Merchant Prince a soctal veneer before his introduc- 
tion to literary circles. 


Of course, the suit made Rome and environs howl. 
We believe the temporary injunction was never made 
permanent and De Rostand today enjoys undisputed 
title to his creation, while the Merchant Prince is to 
be ranked with one of D’Israeli’s “Curiosities of Lit- 
erature.” Our copy of the work has not been opened 
since it was placed, with other whimsies, or the Sheli 
of the Shelved. The death of its author will call for 
a stepladder reach to pluck it from oblivion for a re- 
reading. Chicago, alas, never appreciated properly 
the fame which came to it by reason of the Gross 
claim. Perhaps, the recollection of those houses made 
to sell restrained the ardor of the local literati. 


SANTA FE INVESTMENT AND RATES 

HAN President E. P. Ripley of the Santa Fe 

Railway there is not an abler or more conscien- 
tous executive to be found in a country that abounds 
in brilliant railroad managers. Huis intelligent and 
conservative operation of the road intrusted to his 
charge has brought it from a receivership in 1896 to 
a position in the financial world where the property 
enjoys unusually high credit and among capitalists it 
is just regarded as one of the best managed railroads 
in the United States. Its securities are widely dis- 
tributed among comparatively small investors; no 
manipulation of stocks or bonds has ever been charged 
against the directors and no breath of suspicion has 
ever attached to the controlling powers, 


Operating nearly 11,000 miles of road the Santa Fe 
earns between $10,000 and $11,000 a mile. In its fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, its total operating revenue 
amounted to $116,900,000, the largest receipts in a 
like period in the history of the company and an in- 
crease over those of 1912 in excess of $9,000,000. Ex- 
penses, however, reached a total of $77,640,000 or 
about $6,400,000 more than the year previous, and of 
this amount all but about $1,400,000 was in main- 
tenance. Although the corporation had a surplus, 


after the payment of dividends, of about $6,000,000 | 


this year, as compared with less than $4,000,000 in 
1912, all of it was put into the property as further 
capital investment, In all, there was $18,394,000 ad- 
ditional investinent made in the property in I9QT3. 
Reading President Ripley’s annual report to the 
stockholders reveals interesting statistics concerning 
the growth of the company. This and its increased 
efficiency are due, primarily, says Mr. Ripley, to the 
large expenditures—more than $270,000,000—which 
have been made in the extension and improvement of 
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the property since January 1, 1896. Of this huge sum 
more than $217,000,000 of “new money” has been 
raised by the sale of bonds which are now outstand- 
ing or are represented by common stock. A state- 
ment is appended in tabular form showing the prop- 
erty investment by years from 1896 to 1913, inclusive, 
ranging from $372,104,262 to $640,263,756, represent- 
ing its present investment, or an annual average for 
the eighteen years of $487,164,658. This does not in- 
clude the necessary working capital such as materials, 
supplies and cash exceeding $35,000,000. T’rom an 
income applicable to bond interest, dividends and 1m- 
provements of $2,432,870 in 1896 the net income has 
been atigmented to $36,086,013 in 1913. In 1896 the 
per centage of income to the property investment was 
.65. From this low point it advanced in six years to 
5.44, fluctuated above and below that per centage for 
five years until it reached its banner vear in 1907 
with 6.31 recorded. For 3913 the per cent was 5.64 
or an average for the eighteen years of 4.88. 


This income, of course, is determined after allow- 
ing for adjustments made through profit and loss. 
It is food for reflection when a railroad president of 
Mr. Ripley’s high caliber is found declaring that the 
governinent should increase rather than decrease the 
rates for transportation. An like the 
Santa Fe that is earning only a little more than five 
per cent in spite of the high efficiency and increase 
in the volume of traffic is not an especially tempting 
proposition. How the road can continue to pay six 
per cent on the common stock is explained by Mr. 
Ripley as being due to the fact that much of the 
bonded debt was created when money could be bor- 
rowed at or near four per cent. He says: 


investment 


The very moderate return which is realized 
upon the investment, especially when considered 
in connection with the increased rates which must 
now be paid for new capital, indicates that in 
order to preserve and strengthen the credit of 
even the most successful railroad companies, to 
the end that they may be able to develop and im- 
prove their property so as to promote the public 
safety and the public convenience, the government 
ought to increase, rather than to reduce still fur- 
ther, the rates for transportation and ought to be 
exceedingly slow about increasing still further the 
costs of operation. It is very clear from the fore- 
going statement that the mere growth of business 
and the mere increase in efficiency will not afford 
adequate protection against further reductions in 
rates for transportation and further increases in 
costs, especially in view of the increasing rates 
demanded for the use of money. 


Commenting on this statement and the warning ut- 
tered by the Santa Fe’s executive the Railway Age 
Gazette sagely observes: “Coming from the president 
of one of the greatest American railroad systems, 
who represent no group of capitalists; who has no 
interests but the interests of his company, his security 
holders and its patrons to serve; who has managed 
this great property in such a way that Atchison credit 
abroad has a reputation enjoyed by few other Ameri- 
can railroads, and in such a way that Santa le pas- 
senger service is known pretty well all over the 
world, merits a very careful consideration both by 
the interstate commerce commission and by the Pres. 
ident of the United States.” It is worthy of note 
that the Santa Fe has no bills or loans payable and 
the company has on hand $30,096,000 cash. 


LOS ANGELES’ EXTRA WATER SUPPLY 

ELL-WISHERS of Los Angeles join in felici- 

tating the Southern California metropolis on 
the evidence presented to taxpayers that the aque- 
duct investment has not been wholly in the interest 
of land speculators. While there will be many more 
millions that will have to be spent to perfect the sys- 
tem there is no question about the ultimate supply 
and volume, once the city reaches the headwaters of 
Owens River. With a loosening of the purse strings, 
enabling the conduit to extend sixty miles or so be- 
yond the present intake, there will be no question of 
purity of water and volume can be attained by ac- 
quiring the prior rights to the side streams. 


Doubtless, the taxpayers will agree to this exten- 
sion in due course, when the necessity becomes ap- 
parent. We have never said the water would not 
reach Los Angeles; we have always maintained that 
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the final cost would be much nearer $50,000,000 than 
$23,000,000. Originally, those promoting the aqueduct 
were selfishly interested in the undertaking through 
land purchases in the San Fernando valley, hence 
their utterances were always an object of suspicion. 
For their investments of a few thousands their hold- 
ings now represent a valuation of several millions. 
In process of time it may be that Los Angeles will 
need the extra supply; but enough for a city of a 
million could be developed in our own watershed. 
That a valuable water power is within reach is un- 
questioned, but it was the cry of water shortage that 
impelled the people to assume the heavy indebted- 
ness, it should be remembered. 


However, that is all in the past. The city has 
shouldered the responsibility and whatever return 
can be extracted from the enterprise that will lessen 
the burden of taxes everybody hopes to see accom- 
plished. The work has been prosecuted with dili- 
gence and economy of cost. If mistakes have been 
made they are not vital and can be remedied by 
further outlay. What Los Angeles will do with this 
extra water is not yet determined. Outside territory 
is disposed to wait to figure the ultimate cost before 
committing itself to any contract. To abandon au- 
tonomy of government is a heavy price to pay for an 
unproved privilege. 


ILLOGICAL SENATOR LEWIS 

RESUMABLY, United States Senator J. “Ham” 

Lewis will claim that “he did it” in Massachu- 
setts, which state he invaded to urge the Democrats 
to elect Walsh in order to show the world that the 
United States supports the presidential policies. In 
several instances, however, the statements of the 
flamboyant Illinois senator were calculated to injure 
rather than aid the Democrats candidate in the minds 
of right-thinking citizens. It is unfair to assume that 
Senator Lewis reflected the attitude of President 
Wilson, when he said, for instance, “Elect Walsh 
and by so doing help to keep the Japanese out of 
California and scare England and Germany out of 
Mexico.” It was merely an appeal to party prejudice 
and as such chargeable wholly to Lewis. 


It were absurd to argue that President Wilson has 
changed his mind about the precedence of treaties 
over state laws since he sent Secretary Bryan to 
California to urge abandonment of the anti-alien land 
bill. Why are international treaties established be-- 
tween the governments of countries if not to define 
and guarantee certain rights and privileges to the 
citizens or subjects of each country, respectively, as 
residents in an alien land? And how would it be 
possible to establish such treaties except by the fed- 
eral or supreme authority representative of the whole 
nation? When thus established, the obligations im- 
posed are binding upon the entire country. In our 
case this means that every state of the federation of 
states is bound by the obligations of the existing 
treaty. In recognition of this fact, the founders con- 
stitutionally created all treaties made by the federal 
authority of the United States with foreign countries, 
“the supreme law of the land;” and neither the con- 
gress, atly state legislature nor municipal legislative 
body may enact and enforce any Jaw or ordinance 
that is in conflict with the provisions and guarantee 
of any existing treaty. 

Senator Lewis may be ignorant of this federal or- 
ganic law, but the chances are that he was “playing 
politics.” To take him seriously would be to argue 
that Governor Johnson, with his point of view, is 
nearer right than Mr. Wilson. Logically, such a 
stand would indorse the candidacy of the Progressive 
Candidate Bird, rather than that of Walsh, on the as- 
sumption that all Progressives think alike on the 
question of upholding the principle of state’s rights 
as against United States treaties with foreign powers. 
Of course, the hirsute Lewis does not speak for the 
administration to this extent. His oratory at Boston, 
reduced to analytic proportions, is violative of the 
privileges granted by the Constitution, hence to be 
rejected by all patriotic citizens. Goverior-Elect 
Walsh triumphs in spite of the crude utterances of 
his Illinois supporter. 
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| When Smith Played Poker with “The Mint” 





This is the story of a newspaper man, well known 
in California, not merely because of the ability he 
has displayed in handling important assignments for 
hig newspapers, but also among his intimates for his 
brilliant achievements at the poker table. Let his 
name remain a secret; still, the story is too good to 
keep, and now that several years have elapsed since 
the incidents here chronicled for the first time, it 
cannot embarrass any member of the rather distin- 
guished party concerned. Let the newspaper mans 
name stand as John Smith, which will do as well as 
any other. There were those who, smarting from 
demonstrations of his prowess at the five-card game, 
declared that, primarily, Smith was an expert poker 
plaver and secondarily, a newspaper man. ‘The two 
worked together well, as his duties as a star reporter 
brought him into contact with men of means who 
had a leaning for the great national game, and to 
whom a few hundred dollars, more or less, mattered 
nothing, In fact, his activities in this direction were 
reputed to be so much more lucrative than his jour- 
nalistic employment, that his victims averred he 
would have abandoned the latter altogether had it 
not been for the fact that it opened up new avenues, 
continually, for the former. Therefore, they said, 
realizing that he must endure the routine of news- 
paper work, he concentrated his efforts upon spectal- 
izing his talents so that he would always get the 
assignments most likely to produce associations pro- 
fitable to his other operations. In any event, it came 
about that it was Smith who was usually selected to 
interview millionaires, to write of industrial develop- 
ments, to discuss combinations of capital—in short, 
he was the “kid glove” reporter. 

It came about that a party of visiting magnates 
set out one day for the city where Smith's paper 
was published, with a view to entering into a great 
problem of development, the ramifications of which 
are iminatterial to this story, so must be taken for 
granted. As the party neared the city, Smith was 
sent out to meet them, to greet them, to camp on 
their trail, to follow al! their movements, and to 
keep his paper posted. He sent an office boy to his 
apartments for his suit-case, which was always 
packed and ready for any emergency of this sort. and 
started out with great gladness in his heart. Upon 
introducing himself to the men of money, and show- 
ing, in his first dozen words, that he was a man who 
would be of as much value to them in their investi- 
gations, as their news would be to his paper, he was 
invited, as he had foreseen, to become a member of 
the party, and travel for the entire duration of the 
trip as their guest. 

Night fell upon the private car, showing, in Its 
daily nonchalant way, that it is no respccter of 
persons, having, about the same time, fallen upon the 
entire surrounding country. Business talk flagged— 
even millionaires get tired of talking business at 
times—-and somebody (name and identity left to the 
reader’s imagination) engineered the conyersation in 
the direction of poker. Several members of the party 
assented with mild interest and a pessimistic porter 
produced the tools, in the uncanny way that porters 
have. 

“I believe this is the first time you have plaved in 
our game, Mr. Smith, remarked one man, who was 
sorting out the chips and preparing to bank. 

Tt is, Stiitn sai. 

“Well then, I will just explain hefore we start, 
that when this trip opened we made up our minds 
that we would just play a nice, quiet, gentleman’s 
game—nothing that would smack of gambling, you 
know.” 

“Sure,” Smith said. “Nobody plays for the money 
there is in it. It’s just for the sport of the thing. I 
would be foolish to sit in a wide open, cut-your- 
neighbor’s throat game with you men.” 

“Vou've hit the idea exactly. So we call it a $5 
limit. It might as well be $500 or $5000 you under- 
stand, but we just call it $5 to set a sort of standard 
Om play. 

This was a little cryptic for Smith, but he let it 
go at that, supposing it harked back to a plutocratic 
jest of former settings at which he had not been 
present. So the banker handed out $100 worth of 
chips to each player, made a memorandum, and 
“sprung the barrier.” 

‘No, this isn’t for the money there is in it” Smith 
repeated to himself, and then felt as if he would like 
to turn one eye inward and wink at himself. He 
made a little mental calculation of the amount of 
money represented at that table, and came to the 
conclusion that, with anything like luck, he ought to 
he able to take a trip to Europe next year, from the 
proceeds of this, and prospective subsequent ses- 
sions, The game sprawled along carelessly for a 
few hands, and then somebody nominated a dollar 
jack pot, one of the most pernicious creations of 
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human imbecility in a limit game. Smith nursed his 
five cards to his bosom and discovered three aces. 
It was opened for the limit several hands before his 
turn, so he raised it the limit, and was a little sur- 
prised and perturbed to find that everyone stayed 
without any sign of hesitation. 

“Gosh” he thought to himself, “there must be tall 
hands out. Guess I’d better draw down to the bot- 
tom and make an effort to tighten.” So he took two 
cards. Two of the others drew three each, and three 
others two each. Smith caught a pair with his three 
aces, inwardly cursed the limit, and tossed $5 into 
the pot, expecting a raise somewhere along the linc. 
Several indifferent calls were made, two pairs de- 
veloping as the highest hand out against him. 

“Easy fruit” Smith thought, as he raked in nearly 
a hundred dollars, and wondered to himself a little, 
what on earth they supposed he had raised on, be- 
fore the draw, to call like that. 

This was the key-note of the entire operations of 
the evening. A $5 call seemed to mean no more to 
these men than saying “How do you do” or asking 
for a fresh cigar. But Smith resisted all the tempta- 
tions and pitfalls which would have upset a less 
seasoned player. He did not allow himself to be- 
come a victim to the contagion of carelessness. Hold- 
ing himself in hand every minute, he played his cards 
exactly for what they were worth, relentlessly as a 
machine. Gradually, the chips began to pile up in 
front of him Jike the battlements of a castle, until at 
last one of the millionaires ran out completely. 

Guess you'll have to let me have a hundred” he 
said to the newspaper man, and the latter counted 
out the supply from his hoard. He gave a little nerv- 
ous cough and started to say something when the 
other failed to hand him the money, but then sup- 
posed that side purchases would be settled at the 
close of the game, like the bank itself, and kept still. 
Another of his victims went broke and he also took 
a $100 stack. Smith handed it to him and made a 
memorandum of both of the sales on a scrap of 
paper. One after another the various players around 
the table went broke, until Smith became so busy 
keeping books that he had hardly any time to play 
his cards, and the scrap of paper began to look like 
a clearing house record. 

But there is satisfaction in winning from this sort 
of a crowd, Smith thought to himself. There would 
be no, “Say old man, I’ve lost a little more than I! 
can afford. Would you mind carrying that a week 
or so?” These substantial men at the table seemed 
to be entirely blasé about the game, and, in fact, once 


or twice two of them had been in conversation about 


a business matter, and had thrown their money into 
the pot and their hands into the “deadwood,” simul- 
taneously. In truth, Smith wished that they would 
pay a little more attention to the game for the sport 
of it. He was having a terrific run of Iuck, and even 
to his acquisitive mood there was something tire- 
some about the regularity of the game. 

At Jast what Smith had felt approaching for a 
considerable time, came to pass. One after another 
of his victims began to yawn quietly, and then more 
noisily, until the banker suggested the inevitable final 
“round of jacks.” As this sop to tradition was being 
carried out, more or less mechanically, Smith made a 
mental calculation of his chips and his loose-leaf 
ledger, and figured himself between twelve and fif- 
teen hundred dollars nearer Europe than he had been 
earlier in the evening. Then, as the last pot was 
raked in, he heard, in a dazed sort of way, these 
words from the banker: 

“Oh what’s the use of counting it up? Smith cer- 


| tainly has us all frazzled this game.” 


“T don’t quite get you” the reporter said. 

“Why, there’s no use totaling the score. We're all 
about equally in the hole, and you’re the only win- 
ner. 

“Ves, but you’ve got to know how to pay off, 
haven’t you?” the newspaper man asked in a puzzled 
way. 

“Pay off? Why we never play for money. Didn't 
you remark that you would be foolish to sit in a real 
game with us?” 

Smith painfully recalled the earlier conversation. 

“Yes—I see what you meant now when you said 
‘nothing that would smack of gambling’,’ he said. 

“Tt’s just as you said, ‘Nobody plays for the money 
there is in it,’ and we have carried that principle into 
practice. Usually, we figure out the losses and win- 
nings and make a score, but you are alone in your 
class tonight, so we won’t bother. Goodnight, gen- 
tlemen. I’m off to bed.” 

“About a billion dollars sitting at that table, and 
we just played for fun” Smith mused to himself as 
the others left him. “So here I am, chained to the 
United States mint for two weeks, and nothing 
doing. H—Il.” 
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GOTHAM ENJOYS A DELIGHTFUL FANTASY 


66 HE poor Little Rich Girl’ that so charmed 
‘| the public last winter is now at the Grand 
Theater. It is one of those delightful fantasies 
that touch a human chord in us all. The first act, 
called “Bitter Fact,” takes place on Gwendolyn’s 
birthday in the reception hall of her home—she is 
having a very bad time. Her father is very rich and 
has thought only for money-making. Her mother is a 
social climber. So the poetic child with a gift for mak- 
ing make-believe things seem real is l@ft to the care of 
hirelings. She wants to walk and muddy her shoes, 
but Jane the nurse does not want to clean the shocs 
and does wish to ride in the motor, so with threats 
of the policeman who hurts little girls with a club 
and of kidnapers who steal them she is frightened 
into submission. Only the doctor with his hobbies. 
fresh air, simple food and other things that are good 
for little girls understands her “pretends” and how 
she has missed the things that other poorer children 
have, and the organ grinder whom she hears out- 
side the window and invites into the house. She in- 
troduces him to the phantom of Johnnie Blake and 
they all go fishing. The organ grinder is Rover and 
on all fours with a nice growl he jumps into the 
water and saves Puffy Teddy Bear who is nearly 
drowned because he can’t swim. 


k * x 


Jane breaks up the game, however, and sits little 
Gwendolyn in a chair with the admonition not to 
move. But when the society people who have come 
to dinner make their appearance she retires behind 
the window curtains and overhears all they say about 
her parents though she can’t understand about their 
making ducks and drakes of money any more than 
she knows which is her best foot when Jane tells her 
to put it forward or how the organ grinder makes 
faces or where Robin Hood’s barn is. Jane has a 
panic for fear Gwendolyn is lost, and then for fear 
she won't get the evening off the French governess 
has done her out of in exasperation she gives the 
child a double dose of sleeping medicine. The little 
eir! goes to sleep. The doctor tries to arouse her. 
but she is in a world peopled by her fancy and he 
can not bring her back. First she goes to Tell-Tale 
Forest where in a short dress and bare feet she can 
feel real mud. In Tell-Tale Forest there is no 
duplicity. Everybody appears as he really is. The 
organ grinder has a little booth there in which he 
displays thte faces he makes and the other wonder: 
ful things he sells. Jane, the two-faced thing, bear- 
ing a face behind her as well as in front, followed 
by the policeman head over heels and Thomas wear- 
ing a pair of very big ears come looking for her, 
but the organ grinder says she need not answer and 
they will think she is still asleep. 


x kK * 


The Snake-in-the-grass governess appears and the 
two-faced thing whirls round and round about danc- 
ing attendance in a mad attempt to retain her posi- 
tion. The king’s English comes to her rescue, but 
is murdered by Thomas for his pains. And all the 
time Gwendolyn doesn’t know her father and the 
doctor finds she shrinks every time he measures her. 
And her father goes to the land of lights where the 
candles burn at both ends. There they find him at 
a machine which is making ducks and drakes of his 
money. As fast as he feeds it with bank bills out 
come the teachers flapping their wings and quacking, 
while they, the society folk talk about it. Nobody 
ever knows who is to blame for they always stick 
together, lay it on a little bird and the bird cannot 
help itself for it has salt on its tail, and the doctor 
takes the salt to make a famous solution that will 
keep her from slipping back when he measures her. 
Then they start off for Robin Hood’s barn to find 
Mother who is busy running round and round it 
carrying her bee of social advancement. 


* * 


At the request of the little daughter she throws 
the bee away. “They” see it but they can do no 
more harm, for they have lost the little bird now that 
it has no more salt on its tail. Inside the barn are 
all the doctor’s hobbies. Everybody goes in to ride 
them, but Snake-in-the-grass suddenly gaining the 
door bars the way for Gwendolyn, but the doctor at 
the window pulls her through. And then out they 
come riding tthe hobbies, the doctor, mother, father, 
Gwendolyn, the piper, and the organ grinder. And 
at last Gwendolyn pulled through is in her bed in 
the nursery. The doctor and father and mother have 
watched all night. And now that the fight for her 
life is over father and mother have found a true 
perspective. They will let the crash come and with 
what is left they will take Gwendolyn to the country 
to ride the doctor’s hobbies. With her mother on 
one side of the bed singing her to sleep and father 
on the other side holding her hand, her dearest pre- 
tend has come true and bitter fact is transformed 


into dearest fact. 
New York, Nov. 3, 1913. ANNE PAGE. 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE LITTLE THEATER 
By Madge Clover 

J’ 13 entirely true that the public looks to the Little 

Theater for an ideal higher than that of the com- 

mercial theater; it is true that we expect to see 
plays that otherwise would not reach the coast. We 
hope to have the art of the theater the first consid- 
eration of the management. We expect acting better 
than theordinary, music above reproach, sccnery fresh, 
new and beautiful! But—what is the public prepared 
to give in return? The drama must earn its bread 
and butter like an honest workman; the Little Thea- 
ter cannot go about with its hat in its hand asking 
alms! There is a large subscription fund put up by 
men public-spirited enough to try to help the attain- 
ment of an ideal that has not primarily a money 
basis. 

But there is a limit to that and there is no reason 
why any group of men should pay for the irresponsi- 
ble pleasure of the public at large. We are not yet 
socially enlightened to the point of providing for the 
drama as we do for literature. In time, not too far 
away let us hope, we will tax our property to support 
one art as we do the other. “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” is as true as truth, and the 
theater should be an expression of the joy of a peo- 
ple, its play ground and its recreation. All this newly~ 
awakened interest in drama ts leading us to the civic 
theater, but, meantime? 

What is the obligation of the public to the Little 
Theater? There is provision for approximately 350 
auditors at $2.00 a seat throughout the house. At its 
utmost capacity, then, $700 is the limit of contribu- 
tion. Do we stop to consider our tyranny exercised 
over the theater? We complain if the actresses are 
not smartly dressed. We want the men “the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form.” If the play does 
not stit us we stay away and advise our friends to 
do the same. Consequently, the commercial manager 
must not take chances; he leaves himself a margin 
and as nearly as possible produces a “sure thing.” 
But we are not going to allow the Little Theater this 
liberty, we are going to have Art with a capital A. 

By that same token we obligate ourselves in return 
to provide the audience that will sustain the effort to 
give Los Angeles a theater open to the best the dra- 
matic art can give. We are pledged to attend the 
Little Theater. If the first play does not entirely suit 
us, the second may, or the third. And the first two 
please someone,—the obligation remains. The Little 
Theater is our child, and it is our business to support 
it even if occasionally it is unruly! We prate about 
art, we complain of the output of the theater—and 
justly, but are we ready now to stand by a project 
that puts our words to the test? 

Actors must live, playwrights must be paid, rents 
fall due upon the just and upon the unjust! There 
is only owe way to make the Little Theater a success; 
that is to buy tickets and go to see the plays. Good 
intentions won't help a bit, promises of next season 
wont do. The opportunity is now, this first season. 
If you have suggestions, there is no reason to sup- 
pose the management will not hear them, at least 
politely. If there is a particular play you wish to see 
staged send word to the theater. Everything asked 
for cannot be granted, but it will all be a guiding 
sign to a management as anxious as the public to 
have the venture “go.” You will be able to see plays 
for fifty cents in Los Angeles, and, at times, good 
ones, well played. Don’t neglect them, but don’t for- 
get, too, that your pledge is to the Little Theater if 
you love the drama and have regard for its future. 
John Masefield says the theater— 


Is that splendid thing 
A place where man’s soul shakes triumphant wing; 
A place of art made living, where men may see, 
What human life is, and has seemed to be 
To the world’s greatest brains; it is the place 
Where Shakespeare held the glass to nature’s face; 
The place the wise Greeks built by public toll, 
To Keep austere and pure the city’s soul. 

O, you who hark, 

Fan to a flame through England this first spark, 
Till in this land there’s none so poor of purse 
But he may see high deeds and hear high verse 
And feel his folly lashed, and think him great 
In this world’s tragedy of Life and Fate. 


“England” stands for Los Angeles as well. What 
are you going to do about it? 


Leslie R. Hewitt Goes to wie Reward 


No—he is not dead—simply appointed to the su- 
perior court to fill the vacancy caused by the promo- 
tion of Judge Conrey to the appellate bench. Succes- 
sively as city attorney, state senator, and harbor 
counsel, Leslie R. Hewitt has been of great assist- 
ance to the state administration and its local allies. 
His ability is unquestioned, and while it was not 
generally known that he aspired to the bench, his 
appointment by Lieutenant Governor Wallace is 
perhaps as satisfactory a compromise as could have 
been devised. For a time Willoughby Rodman was a 
strong favorite, but, apparently, it was decided that 
his activities for the Progressive cause had not en- 
titled him to the position. 








One Appreciative Reader, Anyway 

Quoting from Dr. Locke's preachment on a free 
press, regarding which I made editorial comment tivo 
weeks ago, that exponent of joy and sanity Robert J. 
Burdette encloses the following excerpt. Said Dr. 
Locke: 

The best daily paper is the paper with convic- 
tions and ideals, I will not regularly read a news- 
paper which has no editorial page. A newspaper 
without an editorial page, to me, is like a pulpit 
without a sermon. After glancing over the cable 
and telegraphic news, I always turn to the edi- 
torial page, and I am increasingly indebted to the 
alert and versatile men who, in comprehensive 
paragraphs and in sometimes tabloid form, give a 
philosophical analysis of the trend of the world’s 
events. 


Adds dear Bob Burdette: “I agree absolutely with 
Dr. Locke. And I want to say that every newspaper 
you ever edited had—and has—an editorial page 
worthy of the name. No reader is ever in the slight- 
est doubt where you stand on any question of public 
interest. It 1s easy to know what you think, and 
what you mean, because that is what you say. And 
you say it in good, plain English. I like the editorial 
page. I like the old fashioned “leader,” that made 
the marching music for the paper every day, and 
“broke out” the flag at the mast head, a clear signal 
that showed the latitude and longitude of the paper 
with Greeleyan directness. That’s why I like your 
editorial page.” 

What Plutarch Reveals 

I am delighted to note that my friends Vom Wool- 
wine and Fielding Stilson have placed a sort of 
armed truce on their bickerings. I grieved to read 
of their hostilities and wanted to lay both of them 
across my knee and then compel a kiss-and-make-up 
attitude. Life is too short to indulge in neighborhood 
unpleasantness. I am glad to see that “Tom” has 
turned to his library for consolatory thoughts. He 
writes me that a few days ago on reading that part 
of Plutarch’s Lives entitled “Comparison of Numa 
with Lycurgus” he ran across a reference to what is 
now known as the slit skirt. Comments my observ- 
ing contributor: “While the skirts of this day are 
not slit so high as in the time mentioned by Plutarch, 
it 1s very interesting to note the similarity between 
the present agitation in relation to women’s dress 
and what the sentiments were more than two thous- 
and years ago, having reference practically to the 
same thing. Knowing you to be more or less of a 
book-worm (however, of a more iteresting variety 
than most book-worms), J am calling your attention 
to this, for I believe it will genuinely interest you. 
Here is the thing to which IJ refer: 


Numa’s directions, too, for the care of young 
women are better adapted to the female sex and 
to propriety; Lycurgus’ are altogether unreserved 
and unfeminine, and have given qa great handle to 
the poets, who call them (Ibycus, for example) 
“Phaenomerides,” bare-thighed; and give them the 
character (ag does Euripides) of being wild after 
husbands: 


These with the young men from the house go out, 
With thighs that show, and robes that fly about. 


lor, in fact, the skirts of the frock worn by un- 
married girls were not sewn together at the lower 
part, but used to fly back and show the whole 
thigh bare as they walked, 


Thomas, I thank you for directing my attention to 
this gossipy viewpoint of sartorial fasliions in the 
days when the Attic orator flourished. Flow the little 
old world repeats itself. 

Lest We Forget 

One evening, eleven years ago, a number of friends 
of the well-beloved “R. L. S.” and admirers of the 
famous Robert Louis Stevenson met at a Bushi street 
restaurant in San Francisco, where in 1879 Mr. Stev- 
enson often dined. After the meal, which was de- 
voted to reminiscences and anecdotes as well as tri- 
butes, the diners adjourned to the Stevenson monu- 
ment in Portsmouth square, whereon they placed a 
wreath. From this gathering developed the Steven- 
son Fellowship, which flourished for several years, 
and then faded. It is to be revived the coming Thurs- 
day at the Hof Brau cafe in San Francisco, and half 
an hour before dinner those who still retain a ten- 


' der memory of the gentle man of genius will gather 





at the monument for a brief memorial service. It is 
a pretty custom that should not be allowed to lapse. 
I could give them a sacred souvenir to use that eve- 
ning if I could trust it out of sight. After R. L. S. 
died, his friend and associate Harry L. Mooers sent 
me Stevenson’s loving cup, a piece of Dalton ware 
that sed to stand on his sitting room mantel, T 
treasure it highly. 


Scaly Trick on Reputable Concern 


Considering the thousands of dollars the Los An- 
geles Investment Company has spent with the Ex- 
aminer in the last five or six years it was a pretty 
shabby trick to accept and print in last Sunday’s 
paper, over the names of reputable brokers, an adver- 
tisement offering 10,000 and 6,000 shares of Invest- 
ment Company stock at absurdly low prices. Natur- 
ally, it attracted many eager investors who know a 
good thing when they see it. But the brokers when 
approached denounced the use of their names as un- 
authorized, stating that they had no stock for sale. 
Kvidently, the fell purpose of those responsible for 
this scaly deed was to implant in the public mind a 
suggestion that the company officers and larger 
stockholders were trying to unload their stock for 
what they could get—a procedure as utterly foreign 
to the directors’ wishes as it would be a reflection on 
their good sense. They know that the stock will be 
worth $4 for every dollar invested in the company, 
in process of time, for, as a level-headed business 
man said to me a day or two ago, the assets of the 
Investment Company are first-class and if the divi- 
dends are passed and the earnings used to reduce ob- 
ligations the outcome cannot fail to be profitable to 
those who are not scared inio letting go their hold- 
Ings. 


Three Men Supreme in Their Fields 


I understand that The Huntington (the rebuilt 
Hotel Wentworth) is now practically completed in 
every detail, hardly anything remaining of the for- 
mer hostelry at Oak Knell but the exterior walls. 
Grounds, furnishings, even the size and shaps of the 
rooms, have been remodeled, to meet the ideas of 
three men, each of them supreme in his own par- 
ticular field of endeavor—Henry E. Huntington, 
Myron Hunt, and D. M. Linnard. With this trio 
engaged m the work of producing the dernier cri in 
hotel architecture and equipment, there could be no 
doubt as to the result. Mr. Huntington with the 
breadth of vision to realize the possibilities of the 
enterprise, and the resources to carry out any plan, 
Mr. Hunt with the genius for the highest expression 
in building and landscape, and Mr. Linnard, with his 
almost infinite capacity for anticipating the most ex- 
acting demands of those who are willing to pay any 
price to get what they want—this, indeed, is three of 
a kind hard to beat in a game of this sort. I under- 
stand that the most desirable suites will bring $2,000 
a month, and all those at that figure have been en- 
gaged already. A special de luxe train from New 
York will come with a big crowd of guests when the 
formal opening takes place in January, and while the 
list of the members of this party has not been an- 
nounced, I am told that there will be scarcely a name 
i1 the entire roster that is not well known from 
Pacihe to Atlantic: 


Henry Warnack is “Discovered” 


Irom time to time I have been asked of late, “Who 
is this Henry Warnack who is writing real dramatic 
criticisms for the Times, and where does he come 
from?” The question has become rather more per- 
sistent since Warnack had the temerity to criticize 
adversely several local productions, and still holds 
his position, as Otheman Stevens formerly held a 
unique position in focal journalistic circles in this 
respect.” But thempecmiinr tiene eabent t? 1S. ili 
Warnack has been an unique figure in the Los Angeles 
newspaper world for several years, and only recently 
has it been discovered that his real forte is dramatic 
criticism. In the days of the Joe Mesmer News, 
Warnack contributed every evening a “new thought” 
editorial, and when, one day, in a moment of stress, 
Mesmer decided to reduce expenses by lopping off 
Warnack, the few subscribers to the sheet almost 
unanimously telephoned and said if the Warnack 
articles ceased they wanted the paper stopped. War- 
nack was reengaged, but even his cerebrations upon 
the psychological potency of the oversoul failed to 
save the Mesmer publication from oblivion. ‘The 
strange thing about Warnack is that he has been 
generally regarded as too “high-brow” for regular 
dramatic criticism for consumption by the common 
horde, but he has shown that it is possible to write 
readable reviews without sacrificing his intellectual 
self-respect. 


Simon Conradi and the Latin Class 

Simon Conradi, the pioneer capitalist, is in for a 
long siege of confinement on account of the fall a 
week ago in which he broke his hip. Owing to his 
age the injury is mending slowly, and it will be many 
weeks before he can be expected in his accustomed 
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haunts. Several years ago, when he was running his 
jewelry business, a high school teacher inadvertently 
told a class in Latin, by way of stimulating interest 
in a supposedly dead language, that Mr. Conradi as 
a vouth attended a school in Switzerland where al- 
most pure Latin was spoken by teachers and students. 
For weeks after this the jeweler was pestered to dis- 
traction by high school students calling at his place 
of business with requests for him to translate their 
exercises for them. Ilis good nature is proverbral, 
and he did not like to refuse, until at last it became 
rather too much even for his genial soul, and he was 
forced to ask the students to seek ail elsewhere. 


Boon For the Salespeople 


Three cheers for the J. W. Robinson Co.’s Christ- 
mas trade innovation! ‘The management has decided 
fo stiek to i1tS reaulay WOUuLSs@ohe Irom Gea. ml. to 5:30 
p. m. all through the Christmas shopping scason to 
the end that employes may better enjoy their own 
Christmas and also as a suggestion to patrons to 
make their holiday purchases in good season, while 
the picking is at the best. A window card in the 
Robinson store bears this sane announcement: “It 1s 
defeating the reason for Christmas to hurry through 
the pleasure of selecting gifts. Then, too, we are 
urging early purchases for the help it will be to our 
salespeople; the more time it will give them to help 
find gifts and to join in the real Christmas spirit.” 
It is an encouraging sign and is a departure from 
former tense methods that will doubtless commend 
itself to other big stores whose desire to do Itkewise 
probably has been discouraged by the thought that 
competitors would only take advantage of the situa- 
tion unfolded. If all shopkeepers in the United States 
would show themselves to be similarly inclined 
Christmas shopping would be less of a slave-driving 
job and more of the real spirit of the holiday would 
be expressed. As for the shoppers if they know the 
stores will not be open evenings, never fear, they will 
select their presents in tthe daylight hours. 


Evening Herald Two Years Old 


Tn marked contrast to the shrinking violet manner 
in which the Examiner moved its plant, was the cel- 
ebration by Little Sister Herald this week of the 
second anniversary of its osmosis into the evening 
field. The Evening Herald is a. phenomena which 
must be classed with the rag dances, Robert W. 
Chambers, beer and Theodore Roosevelt. These are 
all things which one may theorize about, prove by all 
the rules to have no proper place in the body social, 
and yet when all the theorizing is done, one is forced 
to admit their strong claim upon a large section of 
the public. One certainly must grant the public the 
right to know what it wants, and the-only recourse 
for the protesting few is the axiom of the philosoph- 
ers, “The majority must, in the nature of things, 
always be wrong.” It is a little amusing to note the 
precise wording of the Herald’s circulation state- 
ment, “largest of any evening paper.” This, of course, 
is to spare the feelings of Big Brother Examiner, 
which it has outstripped only for the latter’s Sunday 
edition. 


Keeler’s Transfer of Allegiance 


It was a sore blow to E. J. Earl when’ the Herald 
took from the Express its popular advertising man- 
ager, Don Keeler, countering heavily for the defec- 
tion of Clem Arnold. Also, it added greatly to the 
prestige of the Herald with the big advertisers. What 
a metry war this is which is gomg on between the 
publishers. To those who know the inside of the 
newspaper “game” it possesses the deepest fascina- 
t1011. 


What Does It Mean Anyhow? 


In the Times account of the police court proceed- 
ings in the case of George Cahill, convicted of im- 
personating J. J. Richardson, an employe of the 
Times, and thereby seeking to extort money from 
the keeper of a rooming house by threatening publi- 
cation of a degrogatory article, there appears this 
paragraph: “In making a full confession Cahill told 
of having met J. A. Richardson, a Times business 
representative obtaining material for the Midwinter 
Number. In his talks with men of questionable pur- 
suits, he said, he had often heard how simple it was 
for a person to represent himself as a newspaper 
man and extort money from people.” Jt is not quite 
clear how a conversation with a Midwinter Num- 
berer should suggest extorting money from people, 
but then, I suppose the Times knows best. Far be it 
from any mere outsider to endeavor to interpret the 
sub-English of General Otis’ young men. 


Anti-Pugilism Movement Dwindles 


What has happened to the movement for the aboli- 
tion of pugilism? For a few weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the death of “Bull” Young, the opponents of 
the sport were superactive. Now it has so far been 
forgotten that the smug Express dared to publish 
this week big layouts on the first page of its pink 
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edition, advertising the Tuesday evening diversion at 
Vernon, with such headings as “Learn to Sidestep is 
Campi’s advice.” Apparently Brother Tobias has 
taken counsel with Mr. Campi, and has “sidstepped” 
the pugilistic issue until the abolition movement 
promises better results to the circulation department. 


Westward the Star of Empire 


Litigation by owners of palatial homes in the 
sparsely settled Westmoreland Place causes one to 
pause and wonder at the rapid development of Los 
Angeles westward. Ten:years ago when this tract 
was laid out and set aside as an ultra exclusive resi- 
dential subdivision, it was on the extreme edge of 
this class of property. Now it is so close in that its 
owners have decided there is no hope of selling the 
lots for homes, and their only means of realizing on 
the high values is to open it to apartment houses. 
Hardly more than a half dozen homes have been 
built, but their owners have spent great sums of 
money in making them among the finest in the city, 
and, naturally, they object to any violation of the 
original restrictions. If they succeed in maintaining 
their position a heavy loss inevitably faces the own- 
ers of the property. Automobiles and good roads 
have brought the previously distant sections within 
easy reach of the city and it 1s difficult to work out 
a plan whereby the original intention can be carried 
out. 


Shriners Doing Harmony Work 


In their “Hands Around the State” campaign the 
Shriners are doing much to counteract the sectional 
feeling which has been inclined to bitterness of late. 
The majority of all human misunderstandings and 
quarrels is due to a lack of close intercommunication 
after all—“to know all is to forgive all.” Such men 
as Motley H. Flint, Leo Youngworth, W. H. Harri- 
son, F. B. Silverwood, Bob Greig, J. A. Verich, H. 
G. Holabird—but why continue, for the roster in- 
cludes ali Shriners—are imbued with the true mis- 
sionary spirit, which, I take it, is to promote peace 
and goodwill among men. This tour was not merely 
a smoney-getting affair, and although the receipts 
were large, this is really a secondary matter after all. 
The big thing is that there will go to the Atlanta 
conclave next year an army of Californians all work- 
ing together with one end in view—the glorification 
of their state. With a few such events as this there 
would probably be considerable diminution in_ the 
talk of state division, and a corresponding elimina- 
tion of the causes which have led to this talk. 


Action Pictures That Do Not Act 


Great 1s the newspaper photographer, and great the 
writer of titles for his works of art! Action pic- 
tures—that is the demand of the editor, and action 
there must be. So this week, for instance, we have 
had the following specimens—this week being no 
special occasion, but simply typical: 

Herald: Picture of young woman holding glass of 
water high above her head, while the descriptive line 
read: “Girl drinking first water from aqueduct.” In 
that position she would have needed a siphon to 
drink from the glass. 

Tribune: Picture of young woman looking at the 
reader and smiling, while the line of type assured one 
it was “Girl admiring Imperial Valley cotton plant.” 
One ts thankful for the admiration, but who wants to 
be called an “Imperial Valley Cotton Plant.” 

Times: “Picture of Ellen Beach Yaw “charming 
the multitude,’ the multitude being represented by 
General Otis in a broad expanse of white waistcoat, 
the allusion doubtless being that the General is a 
host in himself. 

So the action pictures go. It is not long since the 
Examiner had a picture of a “pretty high school girl 
in slit skirt, trying to dodge the camera,” particular 
care being taken by both the girl and the photograph- 
er that the girl’s lifted arm did not conceal her face, 
which was turned directly toward the cemera she 
was “dodging.” Then there was the action picture 
of an author rehearsing his play, the actors being 
huddled together, while the author crouched in front 
of them in an attitude indicating that he was about 
to make a ferocious spring, while his fingers were 
spread out as if he wanted to strangle an actor or 
two. The acme of apropos illustration was achieved 
several years ago by the Express, however, when a 
launch party, missing for several days, drifted into 
the Avalon harbor, and the Express printed a three- 
column cut of “The Bay Where Party Arrived To- 
day.” Verily journalism makes great strides. 


Day of Theatrical Freaks Passing 


There is a strong moral for theatrical producers in 
the dismal fate of the Kitty Gordon musical comedy 
organization, which, it is reported on good authority, 
was soon ta be disbanded because of bad business, 
when the finale was abruptly brought about by the 
nervous prostration of the “star.” The show was 
without merit, and the company as barren, excepting 


| for one comedian, and Kitty Gordon literally had 
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| been carrying the entire troupe “on her back.” This 


back was so widely heralded that the well-founded 
suspicion was aroused that “The Enchantress” was 
more attractive going than coming. In New York, 
or in vaudeville, there may still be a demand for 
such freak ideas of thespic art, but in the barbaric 
provinces it 1s no longer so, and while Gotham, hear- 
ing that Kitty and her charms will soon return thith- 
erward, may chorus, “We’re glad to see you're back,” 
Los Angeles will make it unanimous, “We're glad to 
see your back.” Yet Miss Gordon has an engaging 
personality, and, persiflage aside, she has made many 
warm friends in Los Angeles, especially through her 
activities in behalf of thte Shrine “Hands Around 
the State” tour, and, doubtless, she is the victim of 
injudicious press-agentry and the inability of her 
managers to provide her with an adequate vehicle 
for her talents. Her contract with Manager Alorosco 
for a short engagement at the Morosco will show 
whose fault it was. 


Speculation Over the Bixby Ranch Deal 


Now that the sale of the Bixby Ranch for $2,000,- 
ooo to eastern capitalists, headed by I'rank A. Van- 
derlip, is an assured fact, the probable future of this 
great tract of land is a source of much speculation 
among realty men. Standard Oil and Union Pacific 
have both been guessed at as the source of the pur- 
chase price, but nothing is known definitely. No 
theory of the reason for the investment fits in with 
the idea of establishing a high class residence colony 
along the highlands, and those interested are antici- 
pating developments of an important industrial na- 
ture: 

Mysterious Telephone Bond Rumors 


Rumors have been current for the last few weeks 
to the effect that the Sunset telephone interests have 
been busily engaged of late in acquiring bonds of the 
Home Telephone Company. The Sunset franchise, it 
is said, has not long to run and a consolidation is 
again predicted. Just how this can be brought about 
is difficult to see, for the Home company has always 
been adamantine in its position, that it never will 
sell out in any circumstances. Still, the rumors per- 
sist, and I pass them on for what they are worth. 


More Nat Goodwin Litigation Predicted 


It is said that Nat Goodwin is about to bring suit 
against @Wliyer =lerosco for Mot Cariyinemolmsan 
agreement to provide him with a lengthy engage- 
ment, following his appearance at the Morosco the- 
ater last winter. As Goodwin was barely able to hob- 
ble about, owing to injuries received in an accident, 
although he did give an excellent performance in 
“Oliver Twist,’ Morosco has been quoted as saying 
that the actor’s physical disability made the engage- 
ment out of the question. Possibly, the suit never 
will be brought, but as Goodwin has no other litiga- 
tion on hand at present, he must feel the need of 
this accustomed stimulant. 


Coming Into Its Own 


At its monthly meeting held Monday evening in 
the Fast Hall of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia the Historical Society of Southern California 
congratulated itself on completing the thirteenth year 
of its existence. The prospects have begun to bright- 
en in its somewhat chequered career, thte story of 
which was told in graphic fashion by its veteran sec- 
retary and curator, James M. Quinn. The place of 
its Organization was the Temple block, at that time a 
building regarded with proper civic pride. It de- 
pended on the goodwill of the local authorities for 
a habitation, where its property could be housed and 
for a lecture room; and in the gloomy times of the 
nineties, and still later, suffered strange vicissitudes 
which hampered its growth and usefulness. But in 
the last four years, since the university has cooperat- 
ed with it and its meetings have been held within the 
walls of the College of Liberal Arts, conditions have 
changed entirely for the better. Jointly with the 
university, it will welcome the members of the Pa- 
cific branch of the American Historical Association 
to Los Angeles at the close of the present month, 
when the annual convention will be held here for 
the first time in the history of that body. At last, 
with the opening to the public of the fine historical 
museum in Exposition Park, the local society has a 
dignified spot wherein to deposit its property. It is 
to be hoped that civic pride will come to its aid and 
secure for it a brilliant future. 


Dr. Bovard Goes to Philadelphia 

Dr. Freeman D. Bovard, editor since 1900 of the 
California Christian Advocate, was one of the found- 
ers of the University of Southern California, and for 
five years was professor of mathematics in the col- 
lege of Liberal Arts (1880-1885). He goes to suc- 
ceed Dr. Robert Forbes as secretary of the board of 
home missions and church extension of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, one of the most responsible 
posts in the connection, with headquarters at Phila- 


delphia. He is a brother of President Bovard of U. 
of Se 
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FLMER GREY ON HIS TRAVELS 


EK left Pasadena in a great hurry 

——in fact got ready in a week’s 

time. The rare ocasion to go 
abroad offered itself by certain of my 
work being just finished or finishing, 
while two clients, with unusual gener- 
osity offered to wait with their plans 
until my return. Jn consequence, we 
had to get away as soon as possible 
in order not to keep them waiting 
longer than necessary for the return. 
The only boat whose sailing date suited 
so hurried a departure was the “An- 
dania,’ a 14,000 ton ship of the Cunard 
line, sailing from Montreal. 


Il was told by the steamship agent 
that she was one of a certain class of 
boats carrying one class of passengers 
only (or one class and steerage) which 
were really thoroughly first class in 
their accommodation and service, but 
were labelled second cabin in order 
to comply with an agreement between 
competing companies regarding min- 
imum rates for first cabin traffic. I 
was referred to a gentleman who had 
crossed on one of them and whose 
wife had at one time been the presid- 
ent of the Friday Morning Club. With 
such an innocent allusion thrown in 
what safer opinion could I consult! 
He indorsed the line unqualifiedly and 
we engaged passage. 

Now I want to give your readers 
a little pointer. Should any be think- 
ing of crossing the ocean at a time of 
year when the traffic is light, let them 
not feel the necessity of engaging pas- 
sage far ahead of time. After doing 
some preliminary telegraphing we en- 
gaged ours the day before we left 
Pasadena, or only one week before sail- 
ing date. You see you then get what 
is left over and often at such times 
it is the best rooms that remain. Our 
cabin, which was on the promenade 
deck, contained, besides the two berths, 
a comfortable lounge, two commodious 


wardrobes, a ladies’ dressing table, a | 


lavatory with running water, and a 
real window instead of a porthole. 
And now as regards the value of the 
ex-Friday Morning Club  president’s 
opinion—or rather that of her husband. 

I have crossed the ocean several times 
before, always traveling “first class.” 
I have crossed on Boston Cunarders 
twice, once on the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line, once on the Dutch line and 
once on the Red Star line, but never 
have I been so comfortable as we have 
been on this so-ealled “second cabin” 
boat. She was built only last year 
which perhaps accounts for several 
of her good points. For one thing she 
has “bilge keels,” and the next time 
you cross the ocean look for bilge keels 
among the boat’s specifications. They 
prevent excessive rolling. Aliso look 
out for other improvements which the 
Andania has; such, for instance, as a 
good-sized and tastefully f irnished 
sitting room (or “lounge” as the Eng- 
lish call it), a similarly attractive li- 
brary and a gyninasium where you may 
touch a button and have a machine 
give vou a massage, or another button 
and ride horse-back on @ contrivance 
having all the gaits! We are booked 
to go back “first class” on one or the 
Mediterranean boats, but I know from 
inspection of the steamer plan that 
we shall not be nearly so comfortable 
as we have been here. 

You may wonder what kind of fellow 
passengers we found traveling this 
way. One of them was returning from 
a “geological congress,’ another had 
a son attending the Beaux Arts at 
Paris; while from some other develop- 
ments among them I am reminded of 
a story of Julian Street, in which an 
American couple traveling in Europe 
had extended to them, by a rather plain 
looking fellow traveler, an invitation to 
visit them in their English home. Upon 
accepting it, more out of curiosity than 
otherwise, they found that their host 
was the owner of a baronial mansion 
surrounded by a deer-park and other 
similar lavish embellishments, 

I recommend the Montreal] route es- 
pecially because the two days’ trip out 














the St. Lawrence gives one an oppor- 
tunity to get one’s sea legs on. Neither 
Mrs. Grey nor I was ill a day, although 
for two days we had a “gale” and “high 
seas” according to the official record. 
We took the northern route through 
the straits of Belle Isle and close past 
the southern shore of Labrador. Com- 
ing out of the straits we saw one ice- 
berg early in the morning, and it was 
a beautiful spectacle. We had had a 
fear lest this route would prove very 
foggy and that consequently there 
would be much blowing of the fog horn. 
As a matter of fact we encontered but 
little fog, and the soporific effect of the 
sea was such that even during the day 
at one such time Mrs. Grey and I slept 
through it soundly. 

Many of the passengers on board 
were English and we were much 
amused at their frequent differing 
point of view. Once when Mrs. Grey 
was passing a woman who was reclin- 
ing in a steamer chair, the latter 
yawned violently. Mrs. Grey stopped 
and laughingly remarked, “I almost fell 
in then.” “O, did you really?” was the 
reply in a somewhat uncomprehending 
tone. “Yes,” said Mrs. Grey, “you 
yawned so wide then that I almost fell 
in.’ “I’m so sorry” was the reply. 

Of course, we had the usual ship’s 
concert, also a dance, and also a day of 
sports, which latter was an innovation 
for me and really most amusing, Its 
star feature consists of “spar boxing,” 
in which the various male passengers 
get astride a thin spar in pairs and 
knock one another off with a pillow, 
there being, of course, a soft mat un- 
derneath to receive the fallen. The way 
men would capsize from that spar was 
very funny. 

We are now nearing ‘“Land’s End.’ 
Tomorrow night we shall reach Plm- 
mouth, where we shall disembark and 
go directly to London by rail. Perhaps 
I shall write you again when we get 
further along. ELMER GREY. 

Plymouth, busye@cte2l 1913. 


| Professional and Business Directory | 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
8387 S. Broadway, near Hamburger’s 
Phone Ab697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


DR. B, CANARD 
German Foot Specialist Chiropodist 
227 Mercantile Place, cor. B’dway, Room 2 
Home Phone F583 Calls by appointment 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 8, Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F'80387 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Successor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 
Bookseller Stationer 
434 So. Hill St. Phone F 1975 


OTTENBACHER & BUBECK 
Upholsterers — Repairing and Refinishing 
of Antique Furniture 
230644 S. Union Ave. West 1877; Home 25033 














ARTHUR T. HOBSON, Special Repres’tve j 


Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Res. 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


WEST SEVENTH STREET STUDIO 
. B. Bertolotti, prop. Kodak Finishing 
and Enlarging. Bring or mail your films. 
809 West Seventh St. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 23, 1913. 

017837. Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Arthur 
Henry Lawler, whose post-office address 
is 967 McGarry gt., Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, did, on the 6th day of January, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 017837, to purchase the 
NW4%NWY, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 

















FASHION SAYS: “SOFT SHIRTS with DRESS SUITS” 


Full dress shirts have broken 


away from the starched state- 


liness of former days, and the severely plain linen bosoms 


of spread eagle proportions. 


Pleats and tucks have sup- 


planted Quaker-like plainness; so have cords and pique 
effects, and we have soft fronts rather than stiff bosoms. 
For those who want stiff bosoms, however, we have new 


fancy Pique effects. 


—See our “Shirt of a Thousand Pleats” for an example; a 
beautiful full dress shirt, priced only $3. Piques at $2.50, 


Silk pleats, $7.50. 


—And see our full dress vests, at $3.50 to $7.50, in all 
styles, white, gray or black striped. 


Our Full-Dress Suits are by Stein-Bloch 
—Signed inside the collar as an artist signs a picture, and 


for just as good a reason. 


Dress Suits at $50. Others at $40. | 


Tuxedos, $47.50. 
Overcoats, $15 to $50. 


Others at $37.50. 
Ready now! 


= Cai 
rw a 


437-443 SOUTH SPRING ST. 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the “Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


IF YOU LOVE 


YOUR FAMILY 


SEE 


RICHARD H. 


DAVENPORT 


AGENCY DIRECTOR 
WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 6789 


that said applicant will offer proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 2nd day of December, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Uo te OF THE INTERIOR 
 y September 25, 1913. 


1012 Title Insurance Bldg. 


Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., | 





018650. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Abe Blu- 
menthal, whose post-office address is 519 
W 7th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 2nd day of May, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018650, to purchase the NEYNEY, Sec- | 


B’way 147 


tion _ li, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
S. BK. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory. known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law.” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement. and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
60.00, and the land $49.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 9th day of December. 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 


/ at Los Angeles, California 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 











By W. Francis Gates 


In the ten or twelve years that L. E. 
Behymer has conducted the Philhar- 
monic courses of concerts in Los An- 
geles he has never presented a greater 
combination of artists than the one 
with which he opened his second Phil- 
harmonic season this year at the Audi- 
torium, Tuesday night. This was really 
an “event” to concert-goers: from the 
musical worth of the participants— 
Mme. Frances Alda, Gutia Cassini and 
Frank La Forge, any one of whom is 
sufficient for a whole program. Mme. 
Alda was making her first visit to Los 
Angeles, and the others had established 
themselves as favorites of the really 
musical public in former years. It 
would be hard to find a more satisfac- 
tory soprano than Alda. Her tone is 
luscious and her method of singing 
precludes all evidence of effort or un- 
musical quality. Her style partakes 
‘poth of the lyric and the dramatie and 
the velvety quality extends from the 
lower through the higher register. 
Though not so much of the operatic 
and dramatic was offered as one would 
wish from so able a singer, there was 
enough to give a hint of her powers 
in that direction. Mir. Cassini has 
grown in facility and expression since 
his last visit and his work placed him 
in the rank of Cassals and Hekking, 
so far as technic goes. And Frank L2 
Forge was greeted by an audience of 
admirers which included every one in 
the house by the time he had played 
the Dohnanyi Rhapsodie, a _ bigger 
thing than the Liszt rhapsodies. While 
the audience did not measure up to the 
usual Philharmonic standards in quan- 
tity that is what must be expected in 
times of an under supply of money and 
an over supply of music. The same 
artists gave a second program the fol- 
lowing Friday afternoon. 


Perhaps, if Audran had written his 
“Mascot” in recent days, he would 
have called it a musica] comedy. At 
jeast, it has become that with the add- 
ed humor given it by the Tivoli com- 
pany playing at the Auditorium and 
closing its engagement tonight. This 
third-of-a-century-old piece by its 
bright and catchy airs, simple enough 
to remain in the not very musical 
mind, has kept its place in the light 
opera repertory. With so good princi- 
ples in the comedy and singing roles 
as Misses Vivienne and Edwards, and 
Messrs. Santry, Catlett and Leary it 
is little wonder the audience this week 
was well pleased. The chorus of the 
company is a credit to the manage- 
ment, being young, and_ tunefully 
voiced; and the stage settings have 
been all that could be asked. 


Cc. E. Pemberton'’s symphonic poem 
was the principal number of the con- 
cert given by the People’s Orchestra 
last Sunday. This work, named after 
Kipling’s story, “The Light that Failed,” 
was first played by the Symphony Or- 
chestra last year and wus reviewed in 
The Graphic at that time. It is full of 
interesting combinations and gcod the- 
matic material. Mr. Pemberton is dis- 
tinetly a modern and his writing shows 
a close acquaintance with orchestral 
idiom and technique. Blanche Ruby 
was soloist, singing the popular ‘“TDi- 
norah” aria in a manner that brought 
enthusiastic applause. The orchestra 
played well, barring a wavering horn; 
and that it could present the Pember- 
ton work, which is no child’s play, on 
two rehearsals speaks loudly for the 
director’s ability. At the People’s Or- 
chestra concert tomorrow two novelties 
are to be given. One is an Indian suite, 














by Hans Linne, conductor of the Tivoli 
Opera Company, at the Auditorium this 
week, and the other is an arrangement 
from “Natoma.” Chas. F. Edson is to 
be soloist. 


It is said that Carl Bronson is being 
carefully groomed for the position of 
president of the local association of 
music teachers to succeed Fred Ellis. 
There is no doubt that he will have the 
support of the present officers. Mr. 
Bronson is popular and affable as well 
as being a capable musician and is sure 
to poll a large vote. 


At the recital given under the Guild 
of Organists, at B’nai B’rith temple, 
last Monday evening, the choir of the 
church presented ten or a dozen selec- 
tions from its repertory as examples of 
the modern Jewish service. The music 
of these was by Gound, Sabin, Spicker, 
Stark and others. The music of the 
modern Jewish service is largely tinged 
by the surrounding conditions of na- 
tionality and education. The same 
psalms are sung in a different Manner 
by German, Polish, Spanish or Portu- 
guese Jews. There is much difference 
of opinion as to the original rendition of 
the Temple service and there seems to 
be no court of final appeal. The twenty 
times that Jerusalem was harried and 
the great catastrophe that drove a mere 
remnant of the tribes into alien lands 
must have destroyed all but fragments 
of what was @ great national art. 


For fifteen hundred years there went | 
up from the temple a musical service | 


that was the highest expression of man 
of that day. What remains of it? Who 
can tell? There are various theories, 
but a positive answer can not be 
given. To illustrate this, take the one 
word “Selah.” It is found frequently in 
the Psalms. What does it mean? I 
find seventeen different explanations, 
by as many different writers on He- 
brew music. Prof. Dickinson says that 
“nerhaps a few notes may survive,” of 
the ancient service “a splinter from a 
mighty edifice.” The voice of tradition 
declares “The intonations used in the 
ritual chant are survivals from the 
temple at Jerusalem. They are 
certainly Oriental in character and very 
ancient; that they date to the time of 
David cannot be proved nor yet dis- 
proved.” But the traditional phrases 
give a composer something on which 
to base his temple compositions, should 
he wish to keep a traditional atmo- 
sphere. And when such able composers 
as those mentioned above are used, the 
result is musically interesting in a 
double sense. On the other hand, too, 
often, the Gentile church music has 
nothing of ecclesiastical dignity or sol- 
idity of phrase or structure. Much of it 
is written to entertain the audience 
and punctuate a service which other- 
wise might be too soporific in char- 
acter. 


Isabella Curl announces a recital at 
the Auditorium for November 10. She 
will be assisted by Mrs. Robbins, con- 
tralto, and Alfred A. Butler, pianist. 
Miss Curl (to use her local name) was 
one of the leading vocal lights of Los 
Angeles eight years ago and since that 
time has passed a number of years in 
Italy and other European countries, 


Allen Hancock has been elected pres- 
ident of the Orpheus Club, with Verner 
Campbell as vice president, Messrs 
Russell and Putnam. secretaries, and 
E., M. Hammond, treasurer. 


Gamut Club concert and dance drew 
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THE AUDITORIUM 


50 Players—-THE PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRA—Eduardo Lebegott, Director 


Sunday Afternoon, 


Soloists: 


a large attendance of Gamutters and 
their wives and sweethearts. In the 
auditorium, the program of Hallowe’en 


was given by the Amphion Club of six- | 
i teen young women, singing under J. P. 


Dupuy, Osear Seiling, violinist, Mrs. M. 
R. Bernard, soprano, and Mrs. G. M. 
Long, contralto; after, which, younger 
members of the club staged an old- 
fashioned barn dance with scenic ac- 
cessories. The Dominant Club was the 
guest of the Gamut Club. 


Henery Schoenefeld will conduct the 
concert of the Woman’s Orchestra at 
the Gamut Club auditorium, Thursday, 
November 13. The soloist will be Mar- 
jorie Nichols, a young pianist, playing 
the Mendelssohn G minor concerto. The 
orchestra has made great improvement 
this fall, under Mr. Schoenefeld’s in- 
struction. 


Reports from members of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra speak highly of the 
work being done by Director Tandler. 
The orchestra has been enlarged and a 
lot of new men put in places of those 
under Mr. Hamilton, last year. The or- 
chestra will have about fifteen rehears- 
als before its first program is given, 
which promises well for results. 


Director Chiaffarelli is leaving venice. 
At his last concert he was presented 
with a gold medal—so his brother Ital- 
ian, Lebegott, is not to be the only 
medal-wearer. Mr. Chiaffarelli is one 
of the best band directors in the coun- 
try, scholarly, unspectacular, and mod- 
est in demeanor. It is a pity Los An- 
geles cannot put him at the head of a 
municipal band. 


Monday, November 17, the Orpheus 
Club will give its first concert of the 
season, at the Auditorium. The solists 
announced are Alfred Wallenstein, ’cel- 
list, and Will Garroway, pianist. There 
will be unusual variety on the program. 


Lucy B. Seator, pianist, of Chicago, 
has taken a studio in the Blanchard 
building. She comes recommended by 
such high authorities as W, H. Sher- 
wood, Wm. Apmadoc, Emil Liebling, 
Walter Keller and others. For six years 
she taught in the Sherwood school, 
Chicago. 


Estelle Heartt Dreyfus gave her first 
recital of this season at the Ebel Club 
last Monday, the program consisting 
of ancient and modern Russian songs. 
Her work 


Flattering reports come from San 
Francisco as to the merits of the West- 
ern Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
second week of the season there Leon- 
cavello, the composer of “I Pagliacci,” 
arrived from Italy and is conducting 
several performances each week. One 
of the sensations of the season is a 
young tenor named Luca Botta, a sing- 
er who was almost unheralded and yet 
the beauty of whose voice took the 
eritics and the audience by storm. He 
is dividing the honors with Carmen 
Melis, the soprano of the big New York 
opera house, and it is prophesied that 
the Metropolitan company will not long 
permit him to go unacquired by it. 





Music and Musicians 


ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 


| Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


FREDERICK K. HERMANN 
Mon. and Thurs. a.m. Piano, Organ, Har- 
mony, introducing theOstrovsky Musician's 
Hand Development. 339 Blanchard Hall 


October 
ARTHUR BABCOCKE, Baritone; Julius BIE RLICH, Violinist. 








showed the advance she | 
made in Europe last year. 








26th, 3:00 P. M. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Everything necessary to know in Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 10082 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


MRS NELLIE HIBLER 
Soprano (331 Blanchard Hall) Voice Culture 
Res. Studio 481 Herkimer §St., Pasadena 
Phone Colorado 4014 


MENOTTI FRASCONA 
Mon. & Thurs. from 1 p.m. Grand Opera 
Sat. & Wed. all day Baritone 
Studio: Rooms 3389-340 Blanchard Hall 


LUCY B. SEATOR 
Pianist—Teacher 
Late of Sherwood Musie School, Chicago 
335 Blanchard Hall 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Soprano—Concerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
1p jenjanl 334 Blanchard Building 

Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
330-329 Blanchard Hall, Home 10082 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67879 




















ae or pictures, go where crowds go. 
She Remick Dong hop 
333%, S. Spring St. 


FREDERICK A. HERRMANN 
Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Blanchard Hall—339 
Monday and Thursday A. M. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELEL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2Gamut Club Bldg. 
B'dway 2098 Home F5437 


DE FOREST INGRAHAM—OTTO STAHL 
Violinist Pianist 

Harmony ; Phone 10082 

Ensemble Playing 214 Blanchard Hall 


THE LYRIC SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Miss Luella M. McCune 
Talent furnished for all occasions 
B’dway 2995—Home A4485—815 W. Highth St, 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: 34024; Matin 2374 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’’ 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
238 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


L. A. CONSERVATORY of Music and Arts 
Mozart Theater Bldg., 730 S. Grand Ave. 
Adelitha V. Carter, pres.; Kate McD. 
Brown, sec’y-treas.; Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
director; Bernard Berg, business manager. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mr. Chas. Titcomb, Mgr. 
Piano, Voice, Violin 
710-11 Majestic Theater Building 


GEO. H, CARR 
Teaching the Italian method of singing 
with vibration, tone color and expression. 
If your voice has been mutilated instead 
of cultivated, bring it to R. 20, Walker Aud. 


MISS ETHEL C. OSTRANDER, Soprano 
Teacher of Piano and Voice. Available for 
Concerts and Recitals. Res. Studio, Home 
phone 599424. 334 Blanchard Hall, Tel. 10082 


J. CLARENCE COOK, Violin 
Author of ‘“*The Common Sense Method of 
Teaching the Violin.’”* matled on application 
64 Mozart Theater Bldg. Phones 29791, F7419 


CAL. SCHOOL of ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones F5487, Bd’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagzements, Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 83800 


522 S Broadway 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 


“Loan Collection—Fine Arts Gallery, Ex- 
position Park. 

Jules Pages—Steckel Gallery. 

California Art Club—Blanchard Gallery. 


Opening of the Fine Arts Gallery un- 
der the auspices of the Art Department 
of the Museum of History, Science and 
Art, which occurred simultaneously 
with the Aqueduct Opening, Thursday, 
November 6, at Exposition Park, marks 
an epoch in the development of art in 
the Southwest. To reach into the realm 
of flowery prose and laud the new gal- 
lery into a seventh heaven of perfec- 
tion would be not only absurd and 


ridiculous but quite beside the point at 
this stage of its career. My object in 
writing about the new gallery at this 
time is not merely to call attention to 
the fact that Los Angeles now pos- 
Sesses one of the finest public art gal- 
leries in the United States, but to 
bring to readers of this department a 
personal interest in the future success 
of the institution and to solicit the 
joint cooperation of the painters and 
of the people to further the cause for 
which the gallery stands. No art gal- 
lery is a success until it has proved it- 
self. Just so, no gallery 
until it falls short of success and a 
year anda day are not sufficient time to 
test either. An art gallery must be a 
co-operative proposition if it is to be 
a real force. The public, the artist, and 
the press must all lay aside petty feel- 
ing and narrow-minded intrigue and 
put their shoulders to the wheel and 
push. No one man, no ten men, and no 


one hundred men can make such an ' 


effort successful without the aid of 
outside energy. The attitude of the 
public mind has much to do with the 
pbuilding up or tearing down of such a 
work. The press may almost make or 
utterly mar the future of such endeav- 
or and the jealous rivalry of small- 
minded artists is a2 ban that no worthy 
cause can prosper under. Looking 
ahead into the future of the Fine Arts 
Gallery I can see these great dark 
clouds looming large on its horizon and 
these must be dispersed. 
2 * a 

Many readers may know that my in- 
terest in the new gallery is a more or 
less personal one, yet I confess at this 
time that it is first, last, and always a 
patriotic interest and one that I would 
feel quite as deeply even though I had 
not been honored with the curatorship 
of the gallery. At a time like this none 
can afford to allow mere personalities 
to stand in the face of public spirit. 
Los Angeles has long needed a public 
art gallery and the one important fact 
is that the need has been supplied. 
Thanks to Mr. W. M. Bowen, president 
of the board of governors for Exposi- 
tion Park, we now have at our disposal 
one of the largest, finest, and best 
equipped public galleries west of New 
York. The county, the board of govern- 
ors, and the Fine Arts league have 
done their best to place at the people’s 
disposal this fine building, but their 
efforts are not enough. It is, if you 
will permit a popular phrase. up to 
you. What are you going to do about 
it? Here is an opportunity and if the 
people of the Southwest Go not grasp 
it at once the cause of art is a dead 
issue locally. The art gallery is open 
for donations, for permanent loans, and 
for temporary exhibits, and if the art 
lovers and connoisseurs of the com- 
munity have not the success of the in- 
stitution enough at 


i for a 
‘to an empty sky. 

















heart to strike 











while the iron is hot there is little use 
few of us to lift our hollow reeds 


at * ¥ 


Thousands of people visited the gal- 
lery the opening day and the occasion 
was auspicious In every way. The main 
gallery was crowded to capacity with 
a loan collection of worth by the old 
and modern masters, and while far too 
many canvases were hung the general 
standard of excellence was unusually 
high. Perhaps, never again in the his- 
tory of the gallery will so many pic- 
tures be seen upon its walls. “Few and 
good” will be the slogan, and my last 
word in the matter will bear out this 
policy. A bare space is far better than 
a poor painting. The opening exhibit 


_is a trifle misleading, owing to the fact 


that so many were asked to participate 
in the general celebration. A few bad 


. things have found space on the walls, 


but the large majority of the works are 
of high order. The main gallery pre- 
sents a pageant of art beginning at 
the entrance with an old masters’ 
group, and progressing around the 
walls with the various periods in the 
art of painting. A group of twenty-six 


' canvases representing twenty-six New 


York painters is one of the many in- 


| teresting features of the display. The 


' cases in the gallery house rare objects 
is a failure 


of art and the four small galleries “A,” 
“B,” “CO aiid « “DD  Seontain arts and 
crafts exhibits and rare Chinese and 
Japanese art. The library and balcony 
are hung with choice reproductions, 
prints, and signed etchings, and the 
great rotunda has been beautified by 
an array of antique oriental rugs. 
* *« & 

Many prominent citizens have loaned 
choice canvases for the celebration ex- 
hibition and it is gratifying to note 
that a number of them are of a high 
order. The opening exhibition is pre- 
sented under the auspices of the art 
committee of which Mrs. Wm. H. 
Housh is chairman. Sub-committees 
arranged the various displays. The 
hanging committee found that its task 
was far from easy and its efforts to 
effect an artistic arrangement have 
met with a fair degree of success. A 
more detailed review will be given 
next week. The gallery is open to the 
public every day except Wednesday 
from 10 to 5, Sunday included. 

# % * 


For many seasons in local art cir- 
cles Jules Pages was little more than 


.& name. Those who pay attention to 


the progress of art in and about Los 


Angeles used that name to conjure 


with in a free and easy way. Many 
knew that in far away France this 


_Jules Pages was painting wonderful 


canvases and was winning honor after 


' honor in the art capitals of the old 


world. A few, no doubt, had met the 
painter while traveling abroad and oth- 
ers had seen examples of his strong 
work in various foreign exhibitions, 


|; but to the great majority Jules Pages 


was @ purely impersonal illusion. It 
was delightful and naive the way his 
name slipped from every tongue. Every 
year at the Steckel gallery would be 
shown a new collection of this brilliant 
painter’s latest canvases and throngs 
would flock to see the display. A per- 
manent collection of Pages canvases 


| was always to be found in a little al- 


cove in the gallery and soon Pages was 
the standard by which local art was 
measured. Students, art lovers, art- 
ists and critics sought knowledge from 
this source and I know of but one 


' Other painter who has done so much to 


advance local art as has Jules Pages. 
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His yearly exhibits sent from Paris 
have been a joy and an inspiration to 
us all. 1 am sure that Mr. Pages will 
never realize what his work has meant 
to us or what an oasis it has been in 
a thirsty land. 

* * 

And now we have not only a new 
collection on view at the Steckel gal- 
lery but, best of all, the genial painter 
himself, and I assure you that he is 
as delightful as his work and quite as 
sincere. Just now Mr. Pages is show- 
ing twelve of his latest studies painted 
in Brittany, Spain, Belgium, and Paris, 
each of which is full of interest to the 
lover of good paintings. What a joy to 
find a truly good canvas! It is like dis- 
covering a true friend and one is about 
as difficult to find as the other. I am 
sure that Mr. Pages loves Brittany and 
I think I know why—Brittany and Mr. 
Pages are very much alike. He paints 
Brittany only as one who loved Brit- 
tany very much could paint it. He por- 
trays its spirit and puts feeling and 
allurement in his line and color. How 
clean and fresh and crisp are the group 
of Brittany things! And small in size 
but big, very big in quality. Pages 
draws with a sure hand, composes in 
a masterly way and paints with the 
skill of a master. At times, his general 
handling may be a trifle heavy, but 
why split hairs? He possesses a unique 
and definite technique which he em- 
ploys in a never-failing manner. Per- 
haps the most notable feature of his 
work is his ability to portray light and 
air. His canvases sing with pure light 
and the breezes fairly blow to us from 
the sea. 

* % * 

The group of Brittany garden scenes 
are homely and beautiful. They depict 
a plot of flowers and vegetables in the 
foreground with old women in blue 
dresses tending hard by. Beyond is 
seen a low, thatched hut, blue sea be- 
yond and glorious sky above. I also 
like the Spanish studies, ‘'The White 
Patio,” “The Blue Patio,” and “San 
Juan del Reys.” These are charming 
in color and remarkably free and sim- 
ple in treatment. “Snow on the Boule- 
vard” is also fine in feeling and sug- 
gests Paris atmosphere in a true way. 
On the whole I think this little collec- 
tion is one of the best that Mr. Pages 
has ever offered us, or is it his own 
electrical personality that adds charm 
to the gallery? 

Love of children and of child life 
attracted thousands to the exhibition 
of pictures of children in the juvenile 
aepartment of the public library. More 
than one thousand pictures, mostly 
photographs, of babies, and youngsters 
of older growth, have been artistically 
arranged on the walls of the chil- 
dren’s devartment at the library ana 
the subjects range from 2 multitude of 
studies of chubby little things in the 
nude to a large-sized tinted phcto- 
graph of a demure young iniss of four- 
teen, one of the pretiiest in the col- 
Jection. Amung the pictures which tell 
a story are three in particular which 
have attracted favorable co.ament, 
One entitled “Not a Grain Too Much’ 
represents a grocer weighing sugar for 
a little girl customer who is abs irjed 
in the delicate operation of arriving at 
an exact balanes of whe s:ves. Anoth- 
eris “Five (clock Tea” and shows two 
little folks having a party in the back 
yard, their evident anjoyment not less- 
ened a whit py the crudeness of the 
soap-box furniture. “et’s Play Hook- 
ey” is & combination of two bovse, a 
brook with its possibilities, a fshing 
poie, and some school bovks. "Phe ans- 
wer is evident, ‘The dispivy has been 
open to the public every day and eve- 
ning this week and, passibly, will be 
next week. 

* * * 

November 13, or thereabouts, Jean 
Mannheim will hold an exhibition of 
pictures in Pasadena in the gallery 
formerly occupied by Brown on Colo- 
rada street. ‘late work iv portraits, 
genres, and landscapes will be shown. 

* * * 


An interesting collection of the Van 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art aS 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information. apply to 
F. W. BLANCHAR 

233 South Broadway 282 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 


P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 
Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 
322 W, FIFTH ST. Phone 3623 


KANST ART GALLERY 


Retiring Sale 

Artistic Picture Frames at One Half 
Regular Price, Investigate. 

642 S. Spring St. Home F2703; Bdwy. 2334 
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Art and Artists Directory 


CHAPMAN-BAILEY STUDIO 
Importers of White China 
Firing Daily Teaching 
Phone 10082 416-417 Blanchard Bldg. 








Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
eRe CAMERA HOSPITAL 
327 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone re All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG. 


CANNON'S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. 
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MRS. CEFERINA D. De LUQUE 
Oil Painting 
Studio: Blanchard Hall 403 
2338 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


EDVARDO LUQUE 
Artist :: Oil Painting Instructions 
Studio 403 Blanchard Hall, 233 S. Broadway 
Residence 2468 W, Pico Street 


MARTIN J. JACKSON 
Oil and Water Color 
Studio Suite 434 Copp Bldg. 


MAUDE. McPHERSON HESS 
Keramics and Water Color Artist 
Teaching for a limited time 
422 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 














LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A5615 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatie Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanch’d Hall. Phone 51973: Wilshire 3818 

WEST COAST ART COMPANY 

Panoramic Photographs: ‘“‘We make ’em 12 

feet long.”’ Phone #3540 
Realty Board Bldg., Los Angeles 


ZV. HOOPER (Artists) T. S. RAZALTE 
Tapestries—Oils—Watercolors 
Instruction Order Work 
415 Blanchard Hall 2338 S, Broadway 


L. A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 








Briggle pottery is now on exhibition in 
the gallery of J. Allan Harvey, in the 
O. T. Johnson building. Miss Muir has 
come to the city to have charge of this 


| collection. 


_ ~ ait 


At the Hoover art galleries, 5321 
Hollywood boulevard, Hollywood, an 


(Continued on page eleven) 
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Tuesday evening, at the home of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark, 
141 Westmoreland place, Miss Lucile 
Elizabeth Clark became the wife of 
Mr. Houghton Metcalf of Providence, 
R. I. Dean William MacCormack of St. 


which took place in the drawing room, 


where palms and white chrysanthe- 


stairway was twined with fernery and 


and music room were massed with yel- 
low and: pink blossoms. The bride was 
gowned in white satin trimmed with 
lace and a brocaded drape. Her tulle 
veil was caught with orange blossoms, 
and the bridal bouquet was a cluster 
of white orchids. Miss Sarah Russell 
Clark assisted as maid of honor and 
wore a brocaded chiffon in delicate 
shadings, trimmed with gold lace. She 
carried an armful of pink roses. The 
bride’s older sisters, 
and Mrs. Reginald Wood, held broad 
bands of white satin ribbon which 
formed the path of the bridal party. 
Mrs. Wood wore a pale pink crepe with 
touches of gold, and Miss Clark was 
in Nile green with silver brocade. Lit- 
tle Marian Wood in a fluffy frock of 
white carried a basket of roses. Mr. 
Claude Branch of Providence, who ac- 
companied the bridegroom to Los An- 
geles and has been the guest of Mr. 
Sayre Macneil, assisted as hest man. 
After the wedding supper Mr. and Mrs. 
Metealf left for a motor trip through 
Southern California. They will return 
here for a brief visit before going to 


Providence, where they will make their | 


home. 


Another Tuesday wedding of im- 
portance in society circles was that 
which united Miss Alice Preston, 
daughter of Mr. I. H. Preston of 2146 
La Salle avenue, to Mr. Robert Steph- 
ens Davis, son of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight 
Warren Davis of Hollywood. The cere- 
mony took place in the West Adams 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. 
Wilbur Davis officiating. The church 
was bowered with masses of fernery 
and potted plants, with pink blossoms, 
Rustic arches of fernery beautified the 
aisles, and the pew posts were decked 
with bows of tulle and pink dahlias. 
The bride was robed in creme char- 
meuse draped with Bohemian and rose 
point lace, and her tulle veil was fin- 
ished with a beautiful cap of the lace, 
eaught with sprays of lilies of the val- 
ley. She carried an arm shower of 
orchids and lilies of the valley. Her 
maid of honor, Miss Edith Holder, wore 
white charmeuse draped with green 
crepe, and carried a bouquet of Kil- 
larney roses, while her hair ornament 
was a bird of paradise aigrette. The 
two pretty bridesmaids, Miss Dorothy 
Davis and Miss Marian Allen, were 
gowned alike in pink charmeuse draped 
with shadow lace, and wore little brides- 
maid’s veils of pink tulle. They car- 
ried armfuls of Killarney roses. Mr. 
Weston Wilson served his cousin as 
best man, and the ushers were Messrs. 
Gardner Towne, Philip Harrigan, Fred 
Reynolds and Louis Wurtz. After the 
ceremony relatives and members of 
the bridal party enjoyed a reception 
and a wedding supper at the family 
home, where Cecil Brunner roses and 
potted plants made striking decora- 
tions. The bride’s table was decked 
with masses of the roses, with quaint 
Cupid favors and place cards. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis are enjoying a honeymoon 
trip through the north, and after Janu- 
ary 1 will be at home in their hunga- 
low at 233 North Carondolet street. 
Monday evening, following rehearsal, 


' and the tulle. 


Miss Inez Clark | 
: LY aris 
' roses and lilies of the valley, and her 








the bridal party were guests at a sup- 
per given by the bride at her home on 
La Salle street. 


In the presence of friends who have 
known her from childhood and sur- 


| rounded by her relatives, Miss Barbara 
| Stephens, 
Paul’s Pro-Cathedral read the service, | 


only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Dennison Stephens of 
Los Angeles and Washington, D. C., 
was married Wednesday evening to 


; | Mr. Randolph Talcott Zane, Lieutenant 
mums made a beautiful setting. The | 


U. S. M. C., son of Rear Admiral and 


| Mrs. A. V. Gane of Washington, D. C. 
white chrysanthemums, and the library | 


The Stephens home at 1108 West 
Twenty-seventh street was blossoming 
with great pink chrysanthemums and 
garlands of pink tulle. The stairway, 
down which the bridal party passed 
into the improvised altar in the draw- 
ing room, was twined with blossoms 
The bride was beautiful 
in a gown of white satin, with bodice 
and drape of real lace, and made with 
a long “fish-tail’ train. Her tulle veil 
was fastened with sprays of lilies of 
the valley and fell to the hem of her 
She carried an armful of bride 


only ornament was a sapphire bracelet, 
the gift of Mr. Zane. The bridegroom 
and his best man, Mr. E. N. McClelland, 
Lieutenant U. S. M. C., both wore their 
dress uniforms, which added an unus- 
ual touch of color to the scene. Miss 
Beatriz Burnham, the maid of honor, 
was in delicate pink charmeuse draped 
with chiffon and beaded in crystal. She 
carried a shower of Cecile Brunners. 
The bridesmaids included Miss Eliza- 
beth Wood, Miss Gladys Lindsay, Miss 
Louise Wells, Miss Blanche Davenport 
and Miss Florence Mahoney, and they 
were all garbed alike in frocks of pink 
charmeuse with tunics of Dresden 
crepe girdled with Delft blue velvet. 
Their tall ebony staffs were topped 
with a single huge pink chrysanthe- 
mum tied with tulle bows. Mr. Steph- 
ens gave his daughter in marriage and 
the service was read by the Reverend 
George W. Coultas, who performed the 
ceremony which united Mr, and Mrs. 
Stephens. After the ceremony which 
followed the ceremony, a buffet supper 
was served, and a pretty feature was 
the cutting of the bride’s cake, Mrs. 
Zane using her husband’s sword for the 
purpose. Mr. and Mrs. Zane are now 
enjoying a honeymoon trip, and are 
planning to return to the city for a 
brief visit before they go to Mare Is- 
land, where Mr. Zane is stationed. 


Mrs. W. W. Mines of Kingsley drive 
entertained Tuesday afternoon with a 
luncheon at the Los Angeles Country 
Club in honer of Mrs. Frank Robert 
Johnson, who'is visiting her daughter, 
Mrs. Walter Perry Story of New 
Hampshire street. Wednesday afternoon 
Mrs. Arthur Gage of New Hampshire 
street gave a matinee party for Mrs. 
Johnson, followed by tea at the Alexan- 
dria, and there are a number of affairs 
scheduled for the coming week, includ- 
ing a bridge luncheon to be given by 
Mrs. Walter Chanslor at Hotel Beverly 
Hills, a luncheon and bridge party at 
Which Mrs. Fred O. Johnson will pre- 
side, a luncheon given by Mrs. Joseph 
Radford, and a bridge party which 
Mrs. J. T. Stewart is planning. 


In honor of Miss Elizabeth Bishop, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. 
Bishop of West Adams street, whose 
marriage to Mr. William Howard 
Thomas is to take place this evening, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sartori and Miss 
Juliette Boileau entertained Monday 
evening with a dinner. Wednesday aft- 
ernoon Miss Florence Clark gave a 
matinee party at the Orpheum for Miss 
Bishop, followed by a tea at the Alex- 
andria, the bridal party enjoying the 
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Doll 
From the Katie Kruse Shop 


UD se that are unbreakable 

attractive as the more perishable dolls— 
hand colored, hand made—in the Katie Kruse 
Doll Shops of Germany. 


Kewpies and Mary Jane 


baa in high silk hats and four-in-hand 
ties, only. Kewpies in tiny white and gold 
basket ing more. 


Boyish Mary Janes — for the athletic small 
girl’s Christmas doll — hair bobbed, middy- 
bloused. 


And the French Dolls-== 


LIRTY, elaborately gowned dolls—ready 
for the most formal occasions—dolls that 
flirt outrageously—that walk and talk. 


All Sorts of Dolls=== 





Our Easy Way 


You can test the excellent quality of 
Puritas Ginger Ale by buying a bottle of 
Most of 
A trial will 


convince you that you ought to have a 


it at your favorite soda fountain. 


the best fountains carry it. 


case at home. A case of 24 half pints 


costs only 75 cents. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P.O, Box 648==Sraticn sie 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
’Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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occasion, and that evening Mrs. John 
Bell Bishop, brother of the bride-elect, 
was host at a dinner in honor of the 
young people at the Bishop home. 
Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs. God- 
frey Holterhoff gave a dinner for her 
at their home on West Adams street. 
Last evening the bridal party was en- 
tertained at supper at the Bishop 
home, following a rehearsal. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bosbyshell will assist her cousin 
at matron of honor, and the other at- 
tendants will be the Misses Emmeline 
Childs, Sally McFarland, Ruth Ander- 
son, Florence Clark, Juliette Boileau 
and little Virginia Bishop. The service 
is to be read at the family home, which 
has been decked with masses of green- 
ery studded with chrysanthemums. 


November and the early part of Dec- 
ember will introduce several charming 
debutantes to Los Angeles society. 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carlos Jones will 
sive a reception presenting their only 
daughter, Miss Helen Pendleton Jones, 
the latter part of the month, and Mr. 
and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake are 
planning a_ similar affair for their 
daughter, Miss Daphne Drake. These 
two pretty girls are intimate friends, 
and many affairs are being planned 
in which they will share honors. Mrs. 
John J. Byrne will introduce her elder 
daughter, Miss Constance Byrne, Dr. 
and Mrs. Ernest W. Fleming will pre- 
Sent their daughter, Miss Alice at a 
tea at the California Club, and Mr. 
and Mrs, T. L. Duque of 701 New 
Hampshire street will add to the de- 
butante list by introducing their 
daughter, Miss Helen Duque. Then 
there are at least two interesting en- 
gagement announcements that Novem- 
ber will probably bring forth—one that 
is an open secret and another that 
will come as a surprise—both pretty 
girls, recent Gebutantes themseuves. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joy Reichart Clark— 
Mrs. Clark was formerly Miss Florence 
Wood—have returned from their wed- 
ding trip and are at home in their 
apartments on Scarff street. Monday 
evening Miss Elizabeth Wood will en- 
tertain at her home, 20 St. James 
Park, with a dancing party in honor of 
Mrs. Clark, 


Tuesday night is to be a gala eve- 
ning in local society, the occasion be- 
ing the big ball which is to take place 
at the colonial home of Captain Wil- 
liam Banning at Thirty-first and Hoov- 
er. Fifteen or twenty matrons are 
planning to entertain with dinner par- 
ties that evening, their guests to ad- 
journ afterward to the Banning home 
for the hall. Mr. and Mrs. Hancock 
Banning have bidden about twenty- 
five or thirty of the younger set to 
their dinner, which will take place at 
the Banning place, and a number of 
other prominent people will entertain 
at their homes and at the club. 


In honor of Miss Campbell and Miss 
Natalie Campbell of San lrancisco, 
who are making a brief visit to this 
city, Mrs. E, Avery McCarthy and Miss 
Aileen McCarthy of 457 Norton avenue 
gave a tea Friday afternoon to which a 
large number of young people were 
bidden, including the young men 
friends. The house was fragrant with 
autumn blossoms which made a pretty 
setting for the bevy of beautiful girls. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Herron, who have 
been at Hotel Darby for a number of 
months, have given up their apart- 
ments and returned to their home at 
710 West Twenty-eighth street, in an- 
ticipation of the arrival of their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. William Hamilton Toaz. 


Mrs. Charles W. Hinchcliffe of 1327 
Crenshaw boulevard will entertain this 
afternoon with a bridge luncheon. 


Mrs. Wayland Trask and Miss Doro- 
thy Trask, who have been touring Eu- 
rope, are once. more in Los Angeles, 
and While their own home is being put 
in readiness, they are visiting Mrs. 
Trask’s sister, Mrs. Frances Josephine 
Holmes of Cordova street. 


Mrs. W. J. Chichester, Mrs. Weldon 
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COATS 
For Little Tots 
2 to 6 years. 
$6.50 to $22.50 


An opportunity for the youngsters 
worthy of particular attention, There 
is a style and distinction and a nov- 
elty of fabric that would do ‘credit 
to any assortment. Corduroys, plain 
wool] coatings, zibelines, broadcloths 
and the fashionable mole plush in- 
cluded in the assortment, A variety I 
of styles; Russian effects, low belts, 

aS collars of velvet are modish, 
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B. Gray and Miss Katharine Chiches- 
ter will receive informally the first 
Wednesdays of November, December 
and January at their home on West 
Twenty-eighth street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell McDonald Tay- 
lor have returned from abroad and are 
once More at home in Berkeley Square. 


Col. and Mrs. William May Garland 
and their two boys, who have been 
motoring through Europe, arrived home 
Thursday evening. 


After touring the east for several 
weeks, General and Mrs. Robert Wan- 
kowski are once more at home at 614 
Oxford boulevard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm McNaughton 
are enjoying a stay at Hotel del Coro- 
nado. 

Arts and Artists 
(Continued from page nine) 


exhibition of the flower studies of the 
late Paul de Longpre which still re- 
main unsold and which his widw and 
daughters are willing to part with, will 
be held for two weeks, opening No- 
vember 12. Forty-one paintings, among 
them a few oils, will be shown. De 
Longpre’s large oil study of flowers, 
the one on which he won a salon prize 
many years ago, was injured recently 
in an exhibition by being placed too 
near steam pipes. It has been sent to 
New York for restoration, therefore 
Will not be exhibited. The Hoover gal- 
leries are making arrangements for a 
Series of one-man shows in the winter 
months. 
* Hf * 

An exhibition of the recent water- 
colors of J. W. Theiss will be held in 
the Cannon Art School, 431 South Hill 
street, from November 10 to November 
24, every afternoon except Sunday. 
Theiss has been making interesting 
studies in the valley of the Yosemite 
and on Mt. Wilson. All these will be 
shown. 

x oe  & 

Benjamin Chambers Brown held an 
exhibition of a few of his northern 
sketches at the galleries of Robjohn 
and Morcom in San Francisco. The 
Show was highly praised by the critics. 

a : « 

Original etchings in color by Charles 
C. Svendsen will be exhibited at the 
Royar gallery, 744 South Hill street, 
from November 3 to November 22. This 
painter-etcher is a Cincinnati artist 


and his pictures are colored by a spe=" 
cia] method invented by himself. Land- 
Scape, street scenes, and figure studies | 
will be exhibited. Svendsen studied in | 


Academie Julian and Academie Color- 


ossi, Paris. 
ifs * * 


Art lovers are enjoying the exhibits | 
| Alternating weekly, Mr. Kanst displays 


at the Kanst art galleries, where many 
works of are, representing more than 
a hundred noted natntere max be seen, 























Day after 


tomorrow 


in Kansas City 


That’s the way the Santa Fe 
Goes——Quick—because it is 


direct—and double track for 


miles and miles. 


Mie ciiicieney 


and courteous 


attention to your comfort will 


please you. 


A dining service that has set 
a Standard the world over. 


FOUR daily transcontinental] 


trains— 


Make your reservations as far in ad- 


Vance as 


possible 


to insure your 


getting just the space you desire. 


Santa Fe City Office 
334 So. Spring Street 
Phone any time day 
Or night Phone 60517 


Main 788 


via Santa Fe 


Homephone is your protec- 
tion. At the very instant 
that you press your 


HOMEPHONE 


button the bell rings at the 
Police Station—the Fire De- 
partment—at your Doctor’s 
bedside. There is no ‘“Cen- 
tral” to keep ycu waiting. 
call Contract Dept. F98. 


Home Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 
Al 6-Som@live St. 





Through the night hours the 


CORKING 
Cabaret 


—15—SIZZLING STARS—15— 


CAFE BRISTOL, Spring & 4th Sts. 


— 


one thousand canvases of medal win- 
ners from all over the world. 


Sa 


The SECURITY is in 


every sense of the word, 
a home institution. 


For almost twenty-five years it 
has been administering to the 
banking needs of the people of 
Los Angeles. 


All this time, it has been under 
practically one management. 


86,000 depositors is its recora— 
You too, should have a SECUR- 
ITY account. 


4% interest on Term Savings Ac- 
counts; interest credited twice a 
WepBbe. 


3% and 2% interest on other ac- 
counts which will be explained 
to you if you request. 


EGURITWTRUsr 
= SAVINGS BAN K 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 
SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
First and Spring 








By Caroline Reynolds 

It is always praiseworthy for a star 
earnestly to offer the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare, especially as the public, 
while applauding his courage, when it 
comes to putting its dollars over the 
forgets Shakes- 
anticipation of the 


box office counter, 


peare in musical 


comedy that is booked to follow after. 
first of all, let William Faver- 


shain be extended the neartfelt appre- 
ciation of those who really wish to see 
the stage retain and expand its na- 
tive dignity. Faversham made a poor 
choice in selecting “Julius Caesar’ for 
his vehicle, however. In the first place. 
mob scenes are always ridiculous. 
However earnestly one tries to forget 
the mechanical shouting of a stage 
rabble, it will impress either the risi- 
bles or the nerves. The sight of a 
bare-kneed mob facing Marc Anthony 
and Brutus in the Faversham produc- 
tion is too much for one’s sense of the 
eternal fitness of things. Those 
knees, straight, knocked, fat, pink— 
smooth, or gorilla-like, making their 
frightened appearance’ beneath the 
short skirts of the plebeian populace 
would incite a sphinx to giggling. And 
not even the art of William Faver- 
sham in the famous oration can over- 
come the effect of them. 

Oratorically, Mr. Faversham stirs the 
pulses with that famous speech; but 
his crouching, his gesturing, at times 
seems utterly unfitted to the gallant 
soldier-statesman. Far better is his 
mourning over the dead body of Caesar, 
a triumph of pantomime and of deliv- 
ery. He makes a noble figure in the 
Roman habiliments, especially with a 
background of scenery that glows with 
pagan richness. But Marc Anthony 
does not give Mr. Faversham a great 
amount of opportunity; not nearly so 
much as should be granted a star of 
such luminous quality. “Julius Caesar’ 
is interesting and gripping in the man- 
uscript; there are three or four scenes 
in its action which thrill with their 
fire of human passions, so wonderfully 
expressed, clothed so bounteously in 
the wealth of words that flowed from 
Shakespeare as water flows from a 
fountain. But these few scenes Can 
not redeem the entire play. It would 
seem that a version could be made 
which would eliminate many of the 
crudities that militate against sus- 
tuined interest; there are many obvious 
places in the present rendering which 
could be improved by skillful trickery. 

Scenically, the production is a thing 
of delight. Histrionically, it is rather 
uneven. The Brutus of R. D. Mac- 
Lean is spasmodically excellent. He 
is at his worst in the first two or three 
scenes and in his talk to the populace; 
his restraint is not sufficient. But in the 
quarrel scene with Cassius and his 
gentlenesS with the slave lad and in 
the final sacrifice he rises to the 
heights. The Cassius of Ernest Row- 
an is rather juvenile, and gets away 
from the actor’s control frequently, 
especially in the vocal qualities. Ar- 
thur Elliott is an admirable Casca, and 
Thomas F. Tracey blends cleverly the 
genius and the weakness of the mighty 
Caesar. There are three delightful wo- 
men in the cast; Constance Collier, 
gracious, ripened, mature, musical of 
voice and appealingly feminine, as 
Portia; Jane Wheatley as Calpurnia, 
and Elise Oldham as the stripling slave. 
The production is worth support; it is 
dignified, artistic, lofty; and yet the 
applause that greets it is, as a whole, 
of a lukewarm temperature. What a 


then, 
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reflection on our clubwomen and our 
strivers after the ultimate in art! 


“The Boss” at the Morosco 


Edward Sheldon certainly did not in- 
derby hats over one ear, and they all 


MILDRED ELAINE, AS ANGELE, 


tend his play of “love and politics,” 
yclept “The Boss,” to be classed as a 
farce, but unintentionally he has pre- 
cipitated several of the best comedy 
situations witnessed at the Morosco 
theater for many a day. “The Boss” 
bears strange resemblance to half a 
dozen novels of similar or implied title; 
and there isn’t a really new twist to 
any portion of the plot. Naturally, 
the boss is an  Irishman—who ever 
heard of an Italian, or French, or even 
an American boss. No, they are all 
Irishmen, with the name of Jim O’Brien 
or Terence Murphy or Michael Regan— 
the latter is the cognomen of Edward 
Sheldon’s hero—and they all wear their 











carry their unlighted cigars in one cor- 
ner of their mouths, pointing due 
north, and they remove neither in con- 
versation, whether it be with the 
stronger or the gentler sex. In Shel- 
don’s play Mike Regan is an unscrupu- 
lous Irishman who has worked his way 
up from the alleys to the position of 
political boss. He has looked upon 
beautiful Emily Griswold with the eyes 
of love: to him she is a sacred, won- 
derful creature at whose shrine he longs 
to Kneel. He is an enemy of Emily’s 
father and brother, and when he gets 
them in a tight place, he offers to make 
a bargain—he will lift them out of their 
ditch if Emily will marry him. 

Emily consents, to the chagrin of her 
family; but bargains that it shall be 


AT THE MASON NEXT WEEK 


one of those noble “wife in name only” 
propositions. Then the trouble begins, 
She loathes Mike’s unscrupulous meth- 
ods, his lack of polish, his rude Eng- 
lish. They irritate her—how else could 
they affect a woman of refinement? 
But being a truly noble young woman, 
it is his underhand methods that she 
most despises. Indirectly, she is the 
cause of Michael’s being caught in a 
net of his own weaving, which at first 
maddens him, then after enforced con- 
templation he sees the error of his 
ways—he has always had a gentle 
heart—anad reforms, while of course 
Emily loves him and fal's on to his 
manly bosom. Imagine a woman 


| 


brought up in an atmosphere of re- 
finement and culture loving a man of 
a brutish nature, with not even a ve- 
neer of good breeding, and totally 
without gentler instincts; a man of 
coarse manners, whose word is abso- 
lutely unreliable. Surely, there could 
be no attraction, either spiritual, phys- 
ical or mental, between two such char- 
acters. 

There are flamboyant speeches galore 
throughout the action, and the senti- 
mental speeches are as stereotyped as 
a Clinton Scollard poem.. How many 
thousand women have faced their lov- 
ers and drearily pronounced, “We must 
face this thing together” (long, throb- 
bing pause; sigh; then, aS a sort of 
afterthought), “you and I.” Probably, 
she is afraid he will think she is going 
to face the situation with the eoach- 
man or the gardener. And how many 
hundreds have leaned their heads 
against the chests of brothers, fathers 
or sweethearts and implored, ‘‘Be good 
io me—iI'need it.” These hackneyed 
lines abound in the play. Somebody 
gets hurt in each act—off stage, for- 
turnately. One man is Killed, Emily’s 
brother is tickled in the cerebrum 
with a nice little brick; and in the 
Regan parlor Michael lands an upper- 
cut on a labor union leader’s jaw and 
stretches the poor chap full length on 
the floor, where he thoughtfully re- 
mains unconscious until Mike and 
Emily argue a few ethical points to 
completion, and Hmily pours a stiff 
dram of brandy down the victim’s 
throat, and, incidentally, all over his 
collar and necktie and even into his 
right ear. Mike also goes to jail for a 
little vacation while he is awaiting the 
decision of a jury; and in these roman- 
tic surroundings Emily and he find 
their hearts are now beating as one. 
Tt’s good comedy, especially when it 
tries to be impressive. 

As a whole, the Morosco company 
does marvelously well with the play. 
Forrest Stanley is almost unrecogniz- 
able as Michael Regan, but needs a 
stronger grip on himself in the third 
act, Emily Griswold does not arouse 
the sympathies, even in the gracious 
hands of Francis Slosson, who wears 
an atrociously unbecoming garb in the 
first act, but looks beautiful in the re- 
maining three. Harrison Hunter really 
runs off with the honors as the Arch- 
bishop, and Willis Marks’ character 
drawing of Michael’s henchman is a 
thing of joy. Charles Ruggles returns 
to great success aS young Donald Gris- 
wold, and Ivan Miller strengthens the 
good impression he has already made, 
in the role of the labor leader. The 
settings of the first three acts are de- 
lightful; harmonious, rich and in good 
taste, even in small details. 


Good Bill at the Grpheum 


Saharet, the clever dancer, is still the 
headliner on the Orpheum bill, even 
though this is her second week. The 
sensuous sway of her lithe, graceful 
pody is a delicate expression of the 
poetry of motion; and the combination 
of muscular and physical grace com- 
bined with beauty of face and expres- 
sion is so unusual as to set her en- 
tirely apart from competitors. Her 
partner's work is no less valuable. 
When Ed Wynn first made the tour 
of the Orpheum circuit, he did not 
cause a riot of laughter, but each year 
he has been improving. His marvel- 
ous hat, which he twists into more 
shapes than are seen in the contor- 
tions of a wriggling infant, is a big 
part of his act. He has a new sketch 
this year, “The King’s Jester,” which in 
plot lacks novelty, but Wynn’s idiotic 
absurdities—calculated in effect, but 
giving the impression of spontaneity 
—keep the house in a wild roar of 
laughter. Another clever act is that of 
Charlotte Parry, who essays the parts 
of five different characters in a fan- 
tastical sketch, “Into the Light.” Miss 
Parry does astonishingly good work, 
especially as the Italian murderess, but 
her big mistake is the final curtain, 
which weakly declares that the action 
has all taken place in a dream, and is 
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such an anti-climax after the tense 
denouement that it leaves the audiences 
Jax with disappointment. Charles 
Brown and May Newman, and The 
Langdons in “A Night on the Boule- 
vard” appear in separate acts, but their 
line of patter and their singing is just 
about the same, except that Mr. Brown 
is worse than Miss Newman, and Miss 
Langdon is worse than either of her 
colleagues. The best thing about the 
Langdon acts is the mechanical twist- 
ings of the automobile, Ernest Ball 
certainly has a vast amount of cour- 
age. He is the composer of “Love Me 
and the World Is Mine,” “Till the 
Sands of the Desert Grow (eo len (etCe 
yet he has the fearlessness to appear 
on the Orpheum circuit without a suit 
of armor. Remembering how we have 
suffered in theater, restaurant, ball- 
room and band concert from those am- 
bitious melodies, we applaud Mr. Ball’s 
personal bravery in showing himself 
unprotected. He sings a song or two 
in a wandering tenor, and is assisted 
by Maude Lambert. Neither of them 
sends the house into convulsions of ap- 
preciation. Holding over is “The Lawn 
Party,” with William J. Dooley doing 
excellent work as the sheriff; and 
Frank Milton and the De Long sisters, 


Offerings For Next Week 


Los Angeles theatergoers will enjoy 
a big production Monday night, when 
Klaw & Erlanger’s “The Count of 
Luxembourg” opens a two weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Mason Opera House. 
It is promised that the entire original 
production will be intact. Frank Le- 
har, who wrote “The Merry Widow” 
and other operas, is responsible for 
the music, and Glen MacDonough 
adapted it from the German. “The 
Staircase Waltz” is featured as one of 
the most enjoyable bits of melody and 
rhythm that have been seen for many 
months. There are twenty musical 
numbers, of which half a dozen are 
Said to be of the haunting type. The 
story deals with the Bohemian experi- 
ence of the bankrupt Count of Luxem- 
bourg, whose chief talents consist of 
falling in love and playing the spend- 
thrift. This role is handled by George 
Leon Moore. Frank Moulan is the 
romancing Grand Duke, while Fred 
Walton plays the part of a Parisian 
artist. Other favorites in the cast are 
Mildred Elaine and Maide Gray. The 
big chorus is said to be the best trained 
that ever left New York. A _ special 
orchestra accompanied the production. 


Opening Monday matinee at the Ma- 
jestic theater and continuing through 
till Sunday night, Nov. 16, comes “The 
Anna Held All-Star Variete Jubilee.” 
There will be a matinee every day for 
this attraction. Complementary to 
Anna Held herself, who of course is 
the bright particular star of the occa- 
Sion, there will be a long list of acts, 
which carries the performance into the 
new standard of advanced vaudeville. 
George Beban’s dramatic idyll, “The 
Sign of the Rose” is one big feature— 
the biggest after Anna Held’s “Mile. 
Baby.” Miss Held has with her Roland 
Bottomly and Charles Judels and has 
a big chorus which is known as “The 
Beauty Chorus.” There will be acro- 
exceptional music, new 
dances, comedy, pathos, startling stage 
effects, stunning costuming, and many 
novelties to delight playgoers. 


Sunday afternoon the Morosco com- 


* pany will offer for the first time by 


any stock company Philip Bartholo- 
mae’s big laughing success, “Over 
Night,” in which Lois Meredith will 
make her first appearance on the Mo- 
rosco stage. Miss Meredith will prob- 
succeed Grace Valentine as in- 


her appearance in “Help 
The leading role of Elsie 


to make 


Meredith’s talents and her appearance. 


(Forrest Stanley will have the capital 


part of the hotel clerk; Harrison Hunt- 
er will play Percy Darling, Helen Sulli- 
van will have the role of Georgina 
Kettle; Grace Valentine will be seen as 
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Caroline, Franklyn Underwood will 
have the part of Al Rivers, Charles 
Ruggles will be cast as Richard Kettle, 
While other members of the company 
will be seen in equally fine roles. “Over 
Night” was seen only a few months 
ago at the Majestic and is still playing 
in the east. It is the story of the com- 
plications that arise when two newly- 
married couples are separated on their 
honeymoon trips, and is full of ludic- 
rous situations. 


“The Quaker Girl’ continues to be 
an S. R. Q: attraction at the Burbank 
theater, for throughout the second 
week’s performance the spacious Bur- 
bank has been unable to satisfy the de- 
mand for seats. It has smashed every 
aitendance record in the history of the 
Burbank theater. Nearly one hundred 
persons are concerned in its presenta- 
tion, and both principals and chorus 
are stunningly gowned. Selma Paley 
has been duplicating her “Madame 
Sherry” success, in the alluring role of 
Prudence, the little Quaker maiden, 
and is recovering from the heavy cold 
which handicapped her opening per- 
formances. James Gleason, Reece Gard- 
ner, Harry Girard, Grace Travers, Bea- 
trice Nichols and Miss Tucker are 
achieving individual successes in con- 
genial roles. When Mr. Morosco an- 
nounced the heavy investment he 
would make in producing this Dice: 
the public looked askance, hut events 
have proved him fully justified, and 
the advance sale for the third week 
opening Sunday matinee show that 
there is no diminution in the popular- 
ity of the offering. 


Lulu Glaser, who is easily one of the 
strongest light opera prima donnas, 
will headline the bill which the Or- 
pheum will offer for the week begin- 
ning Monday matinee, Nov. 10. Miss 
Glaser, with Tom Richards, wi'l ap- 
pear in a musical skit entitled, “First 
Love.” Lula Glaser has flitted across 
the galaxy of stars in the theatrical 
firmament for a number of ycars in 
light opera, and it is a step for vaude- 
ville to have acquired her. Another 
bright light in the array for the en- 
Suing week is Nellie V. Nichols, whose 
Career began in this city. She is a fav- 
orite on the entire circuit, and especi- 
ally in Los Angeles. Siwor and Mack, 
delineators of the negro type, with one 
masquerading as a “cullud lady” will 
have @ comedy sketch, and Kluting’s 
animals are said to be entertaining. 
Anker Brothers, gymnasts, will show 
physical prowess, and holding over 
will be Charlotte Parny, “im “her wro- 
tean act; Ed Wynn as “The King’s 
Jester,” and Maude Lambert and 
Ernest Ball. 


Harold Bauer, who will be heard in 
his only recital in Los Angeles on the 
afternoon of November 15 at The Au- 
ditorium came direct to the Pacific 
Coast to open his seventh American 
tour. Bauer is known as the “Master 
Pianist,” and is immensely pop wlar 
both with the genera] public and with 
musicians. He is engaged this season 
to appear with no fewer than ten sym- 
phony orchestras. Before the close of 
his transcontinental tour he will have 
played with every Symphonic organiza- 
tion of importance in the United States 
which his recital engagements will] ex- 
ceed his record of two vears ago, 
when he played eighty recitals in the 
course of the season. His program 
for his recital here is as follows: 
Suite in G Minor, (Bach); Davidsbund- 
lertanze, (Schumann): Minuet, (Bee- 
thoven); Tarantelle, (Chopin); Pav- 
ane, (Ravel); Pandango, (Cranados); 
Danse lente, (Caesar Franck); Polon- 
aise in F Sharp Minor, (Chopin); 
Landier (Schubert); Hungarian dances 
(Brahms). 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Beginning Monday matinee, Nov. 10; Ending Sunday night, Nov. 16. 
Matinee Every Day. 
John Cort’s Attraction Iuxtraordinary, 


ANNA JalELID 


AN-Star Variete Jubilee. Greatest Constellation of Luminaries on Any Stage. 


MOIROSCO THEATER 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and Bighth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, Nov. 9, 


The Moroseo Producing Company offers the first stock production of Phillip 
Bartholomae’s big comedy, 


“OVER 


NIGiaIT” 


First appearance of LOIS MEREDITH 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


thirinning 


iy 4 


“The Quale 


Sunde 


Maio Street. 
Near Sixth. 


Nay a 


Nis tines, 


Sr peveveyese 


¢ Girl” 


with SELMA PALEY and all the Burbank favorites 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477, Main 977 


NELLIE V,. NICHOLS 

songstress Comedienne 
KLUTING’S ANIMALS 

Pigeons, Rabbits, Cats and Dogs 
ANKAR BROTHERS 

European Gymnasts 


Last week here, CHARLOTTE PARRY, in 


World’s News in Motion Pictures. 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY 
Week beginning Monday Matinee, Nov. 


eb GRASERewith hos: 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


(RERBOF 


D. Richards, in ‘First Love” 


SWOR & MACK 


Southern Neernes 


LAMBERT & BALL 


Comedienne and Pianist 


ED WYNN & CO 


“The King’s Jester” 
“Into the Light” 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and & Da, Tide 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75e: Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes 75c, 


“THDATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


THE AUDITORIUM 


L. E. BEHYMER, 
Manager, 


Second HMyent—Matinee Series—Philharmonic Course 


Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 15 


HAIROLID BAUER 


Master Pianist, in Recital—Only Time 
Prices: 50c, Tic, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. Student Rates, 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second strects. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Beginning Monday night, Nov. 10, 
Klaw and Erlanger present the glorious musical romance, 


Tine Count of Luxembourg 


100 People. 


| Prices: Nights and Sat. matinee, 50c to $2.00. Popular Wed. matinee, 50c to $1.50, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 23, 1918. 

O1S062. Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Sabina B. 
Culver, whose post-office address is 1752 
Garfield Place, Hollywood, California, did, 
on the 18th day of March, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018062, to purchase Lot 1 (NWY%NW4). 
Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 17 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 


the land and stone thereon have been ap-_ 


praised, at $99.65, the stone estimated at 
$659.79, and the land $39.86; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 3rd day of December, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct. 17, 1913. 

017653. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John Fitz- 
patrick, whose post-office address is Santa 
Monica, California, did, on the 19th day of 
September, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 017653. to 
purchase the N%¥SW’%, SWYNWY, Sec- 
tion 14, Township 1S., Range 20 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 5. 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$300.00, the stone estimated at $180.00, and 
the land $120.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 30th day 
ot December, 1918, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
u FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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“On Board the Good Ship Earth” is 
an attractive title; “A Survey of World 
Problems” as 2 subtitle is a deterrent. 
No one, however, need hesitate about 
this book by Herbert Quick, for it is so 
interesting that to lay it down uaqell 
read through will be impossible. In a 
free, conversational style the book re- 
views the history of the earth from its 
nebulous chaos to its present gropings 
after truth. Mr. Quick is an alarmist: 
he proves that within a few years we 
will have no coal, no iron, no soil on 
our rocks, no fertility in the soil we do 
have; and as if this were not enough 
to keep us awake o’nights he warns us 
against no fewer than seven perils— 
us who are inclined to loll in security 
after averting the yellow. 


Conservation of the world’s limited 
resources is his first counsel, democra- 
tization of the world’s people is his 
second. We might agree with both. 
But there are two topics in his preach- 
ment that may rouse discussion. The 
first has to do with the growth of pop- 
ulation. He not only ventures to oppose 
Colonel Roosevelt’s anti-race-suicide 
hobby, but he glories in the fact that 
education reduces the birth-rate. If it 
were not so, he says, we would soon 
erowd each other off the boat. He is 
therefore in direct opposition to Kipling 
with his White Man’s Burden: do not 
send your physicians and good govern- 
ments to India and Mexico and the 
Philippines. It is lucky for us that 
their infant mortality is eighty per 
cent, that they drown their girl babies, 
that they fall in swarms under pesti- 
lence: if it were not so, he says, they 
would soon crowd us off the boat. 
These steerage passengers are too pro- 
lific any way; when they become edu- 
cated up to our standards they will 
know enough not to have so many ehil- 
dren and to take care of those they do 
have. Thus Mr. Quick. It has been an 
interesting and unsolved problem since 
the days of Malthus. 

The real mission of the book, how- 
ever, is the advocacy of a tax on land- 
lords, to equal the amount of rents re- 
ceived from the land. Landlordism to 
Mr. Quick is the root of all evil, is more 
destructive of democracy than monopo- 
lies, or ignorance. Socialism may do 
much, education may do more, ie, wn 
til land is free there will be no ap- 
proach toward the solution of those 
problems that now confront us. Such 
is Mr. Quick’s doctrine. One may ob- 
ject to many things in his book, but 
there is no denying its breadth of vis- 
ion and loftiness of ideal. Seldom is a 
book written on such serious problems 
that is so interesting to the man who 
runs. (“On Board the Good Ship 
Earth.” By Herbert Quick. Bobbs- 
Rrecrill@Co.) 


Blackie Daw and Wallingford 


J. Rufus Wallingford has almost be- 
come a national institution—in fact, 
his schemes for separating the public 
from its dollars have gained such 
prestige that there are several emulat- 
orgs now languishing in durance vile 
because of their efforts to vie with 
him. George Randolph Chester, 
creator, is fortunate in having his early 
training of a sort to draw him into the 
straight and narrow path of literature. 
Or maybe it is the public thaweiceser— 
tunate—for several reasons. One is 
that it would have lost an entertaining 
writer of light stories, and another, 
the fertile Chester brain would proba- 
bly have found exercise in promotion 
schemes that would leave John’ 
Rockefeller at the post. The latest 
Wallingford book is “Wallingford and 
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Blackie Daw,” and it is really more 
Blackie’s book than it is Wallingford s. 
The jovial Jim seems to be losing his 


| grip; Chester never has painted him 


flatteringly. The reader receives a cur- 
ious impression in reading Mr. Ches- 
ter’s Wallingford stories. The author 
seems really to despise the character, 
yet to yield it a certain unwilling ad- 
miration. But if Wallingford continues 
to go down the scale as he has in»the 
last few stories, one can See Mr. Ches- 
ter losing him in a ditch of ignominy. 
The stories are just as interesting and 
just as cleverly conceived as ever, jake 
slowly and surely Mr. Chester icapre= 
paring to destroy that to which he gave 
life. Blackie Daw has always been a 
likeable and whimsical crenture, and 
it is to him that the author is giving 
the soul of his stories. (‘Wallingford 
and Blackie Daw.” By George Ran- 
dolph Chester. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“The Streak” 
There is more to hold the attention 


1 than mere sentiment in David Potter’s 


new book, “The Streak.” The story 
itself is rather of the stereotyped sort, 
dealing: with the eternal! triangle of a 
wife, a recalcitrant husband, and a no- 
ple lover, with the husband shuffling 
off this mortal coil at the necessary 
moment in order that the survivors 
may live happy ever after. bavid Fort 
ter is a skillful novelist. He writes 
well, his descriptions are vivid and as 


' entertaining as most passages of ides, 


and his intimate knowledge ar the 
social and the army and navy Pree wll 
the Philippines, his insight into the 
politics and the dangers of the islands 
are much more entertaining tina Gry 
statistics would be, and yet give the 
same amount of information. Mr. Pot- 
ter is in the service, he has seen action 
in the Philippines, and he writes with 
that surety of knowledge that con- 
vinces. He has a good style, and @ 
virile pen and a delicate sentiment that 
is almost feminine in perception, So 
that even though his novels must be 


classed on the “popular” shelf, they are | 


much more meaty than the classifica- 
tion would imply. (“The Streak.” By 
David Potter. J. B. Lippincott Cay 


Notes From Bookland 


Poetry announces this THOTie rt) at. 
the prize of $250 offered by the guaran- 
tors of the magazine for the best poem 
published during its first year has been 


awarded to William Butler Yeats for 


his poem “The Grey Rock,’ which was 
published in the April number. This 
award has been supplemented by a 


second prize of $100, offered by a few 


guarantors who prefer to remain an- 
onymous. The second prize has been 
awarded to Nicholas Vachell Lindsay 
for his poem, “General William Booth 
Enters Heaven,” which was published 
The commit- 


poems by other than living writers in 
making these awards. This condition 
ruled out “The Woman,” by William 
Vaughn Moody; “To My Friend,” by 
Francis Thompson; Mr. Tagore’s trans- 
lations of his own Begali lyrics, and 
Mr. Upward's adaptations from the Chi- 
nese. In addition, Arthur Springer with- 
drew his ‘A Woman of the Dusk,” and 
four members of the committee—Miss 
Wyatt, Alice Corbin, Ezra Pound and 
Miss Monroe—withdrew their poems. 
The prize of $25 offered for the best 
epigram by Ernest MacDonald Bow- 
man, 2 guarantor, could not be awarded 
precisely according to its terms be- 
cause no epigrams were submitted. It 
was therefore given as a token of ap- 
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Entertaining Reading for Winter 


Evenings 


“BLISTER JONES,” by JOHN TAINTER FOOTE; the 
story of a horse-trainer whose philosophy is a joy. 


“DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, by Jane Bunker. The ex- 
citing incidents that follow a spinster’s delving into 
affairs that do not concern her. 


READ THEM ALOUD 
CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


Bi@ ok SE Se Ee . °° 


252 South Spring Street 


i 


——_————————— 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


R»,.ogers Poems 


Two volumes bound in full calf, 


beautifully tooled, London, 1834, Illus- 


trated with beautiful impressions of Turner’s famous engravings. Vol. 1 


eontains an 


of Philip Newton. 2 Vols., 12.50. 


OOKS 
OUGHT 


THE LONDON SHOP 


autograph letter of Samuel Rogers and the armorial Bookplate 


F 3250 
Main 3859 


Suceessors to Dawsons 
518 South Hill Street 


PHONES: 


Home 
60478; 
Nain 
2875 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
Ath Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street. 


W.W. MINES & CC. 
REAL ESTATE " | 


—— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. & Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Get. lees: 

Non-coal. 
is hereby given that Israel 
Botwin, whose post-office address is Cor- 
nell, California, did, on the 28rd day of 
June, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019164, to pur- 
chase the E4NEM, Section 7, Township 
1S. Range 18 W., 8S. B Meridian, and 
the stone thereon, under the provisions of 
ihe act of June 3, 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the ‘Timber and Stone 


019164. 
NOTICE 


| Law,” at such value as might be fixed by 


appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $200.00, the stone 
estimated at $100.00, and the land $100.00; 
that said applicant will offer tinal proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of December, 
1918. before Register and Recelver, U. 5. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate @ con- 
any time before patent issues, by 
filing 2a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice. alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 








preciation to Rollo Britten for his 
poem, ‘Bird of Passion,’ published in 
the June number. 


By publishing Tolstoy’s letter Count- 
ess Tolstoy has exalted herself before 
a censorious world; and she has done 
more by way of rehabilitating her hus- 


pand than by volumes of official biog- | 


raphy. “Before leaving this world to be 
forever united in the spiritual world to 
him I love, I wish to share with all who 
cherish the memory of Leo Tolstoy 


that which I consider as the most prec- | 


ious to myself — namely, his ietters, 
which speak of forty-eight years of 
happy married life.’ Read these let- 
ters. See how much Tolstoy loved his 
wife, and how much he claimed love 
from her. See how even to the last day, 
when driven by his madness to take 
a step long contemplated, his one great 
difficulty was grieving her “who had 


| Cheney, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 25, 1913. 

018117. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Julius 
Janssen, whose post-office address is 1287 
W. 35th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the i%th day of March, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018117, to purchase the NW%4SE%, 
Section 26, Township 1 South, Range 19 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law.” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the Sth day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
vy, <. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornin, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. s. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct. 13, 19138. 

0244604043. Non-coal 

NOTICE is hereby given that George H. 
Melcher, of Topango. California, who, on 
Oct. 28, 1907, made Homestead Entry No. 
02446 and on Aug. 21, 1912, made Additianal 
Homestead Entry. No. 04048, for EYSwnu. 
SEYNWY, Section 6. Township 1 §&, 
Range 16 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 


sa! 


w - 


notice of intention to make final five year® 


proof to establish 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
UW. s. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
on the 28th day of November, 
na. Wm. 

Claimant names as witnesses: UC. .. 
August Schmidt, Mrs. J. WT 
Wood. J. H. Goebel, all of Topango, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. g. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct, 11, 1913. 

012283. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Riley, of Santa Monica, California, who. 
on August 1, 1911, made Fromestead Entry, 
No. 012283, for EYUNW4, EYSwy,. Section 
9° Township 1 S.. Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian. has filed notice of intention to 
make fina] five-year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described before 
Register and Receiver. U. S. Land Office. 
at Los Angeles, 
day of November, 1918, at 9:30 a. m 

Claimant names as witnesses: Josepn 


| A. Anker, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Cvlurus 


W. Logan, of Santa Monica, Cal.; William 
TD. Newell. of 218 W. ist, Los Angeles. 
Gal. Charles Johnson, of Santa Monica, 
rn 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


California, on the 25th | 


claim to the land above * 


1918, at 9:30 
~“* 





~ 
: 
| 


November 8, 1913 15 
ey - = —— =— 
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passed forty-eight years of honest life 
with him”’—the same woman to whom 
three years earlier he had protested his 
continued devotion in spite of sunder- 
ing calamities that had made havoc of 
their lives. 


Literature about Lincoln has been 
increasing amazingly in the last few 
years, but the public seem never to tire 
of reading about the life of the great 
Eimancipator. Possibly no book ever 
covered Lincoln’s career more com- 
prehensively and interestingly than 
Francis F. Browne’s “The Every-Day 
Life of Abraham Lincoln,” which has 
been out of print a good many years. 


. The announcement is now made of 2a 


new and thoroughly revised edition of 
this work, rewritten and printed from 
new plates, to be published by Browne 
& Howell Company, Chicago this 
month, The book aims to give a view, 
clearer and more complete than has 
been given before, of the personality 
of Abraham Lincoln. A life so full of 
‘ incident and a character so many- 
> sided as his can be understood only 
with the lapse of time. A sense of the 
exhaustless interest of that life and 
character, and the inadequacy of the 
ordinarily-constructed 
portray his. many-sidedness, suggested 
the preparation of this work upon the 


» novel plan outlined. 


That Thomas Hardy has written a 
new book is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive of Harper & Brothers’ announce- 
ments. It is called “A Changed Man,” 
and it contains twelve short stories. 
The publishers say: ‘The tales in this 
collection are more like condensed nov- 
els than short stories.” We have too 
much confidence in Mr. Hardy’s talent 
to believe that this is true—he would 
not be guilty of such monstrosities as 
condensed novels. Wessex is the back- 
ground of all these stories, it is said, 
and the period varies from the six- 


® teenth century to the present day. Mr. 


Hardy evidently enjoys making verse 
better than making prose, but his 
verse appeals only to a small fraction 
of those who read with intense appre- 
ciation his penetrating studies of the 
life of the English countryside. 


Sherman, French & Co. are publish- 


ing “Heroic Ballads of Servia,” spirited | 


versified translations by George Rafall 
Noyes and Leonard Bacon. The preface 
is a little mine of information as to 
Servian ballads, which Jacob Grimm 
declared would astonish IFurope were 
they well known. The volume will con- 
tain 250 pages, 


The Macmillan Company has issued 
Jack London’s new novel, “The Valley 
of the Moon.” It may safely be prophe- 
sied that this is more of a story and 
less of 2 Sermon than Mr. London’s last 
book, “John Barleycorn.” 


Magazines of the Month 


David Potter is responsible for “The 
Unspeakable Turk,” the novel in Octo- 
ber Lippincott’s, which is well told, but 
tenuous of plot. Short stories include 
“The Girl at the Ship,” by H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson, “The Picture-Taker,” by 
Elsie Singmaster, “Those of the Outer 
Dark,” by Will Levington Comfort, 
“Daphne and the Law,” by Jean Wilde 
_ Wadley, “Fred and I,” by M. Kellogg, 
and a special article is “A Revolution 
in Education and Its Cause,” by Leon- 
ard P. Ayres. There are a number of 
verses and epigrams, good, bad and jin- 
different. 


Special articles in the November 
issue of Sunset include “Chopping a 
Path to Tomorrow,” by KE. Alexander 
Powell, “The Founder of California,” 
by Michael Williams, “Filming the 
South Seas,” by Edmund Mitchell, and 
“When the Canal Starts Something,” 
by Arthur Street. In fiction is includ- 
ed Charles G. D. Roberts’ “The Chil- 
dren of the Shining One,” Hamlin 
Garland’s “Kelley Afoot,”’ Peter BB. 
Kyne’s “The Robinson Crusoe Syndi- 
cate,’ and William R. Lighton’s “Billy 
Fortune and the Rainbow’s End.” In 
addition there are many miscellaneous 
discussions, 


' the direction of the 





biography to | 





| ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
Street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Kailway Company is now 
Spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U,. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 


017967 Not coal Jands, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Malcolm 
McLaren, whose post-office address is 1071 
N. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., Gacin 
on the 7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 017967, to purehase Lot 4, Section 36, 
Township 1 North, Range 20 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$104.78, the stone estimated at $62.84 and 
the land $41.89: that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 18th 
day of November, 1918, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 


016919 Not coal Iands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Tobias 
Beckner Harris, whose post-office address 
is 140 8. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016919, to purchase the W%4SEY 
NESEY, Section 17, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $180.00 and the land $120: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 19th day of November, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 5. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 24, 1913. 


018092, Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that August 
Schutze, whose post-office address is 712 
H. 38rd St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the i7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No, 018092, to purchase the SEYSEY, Sec- 
tion 28, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’' at such value 








| aS might be fixed by appraisement, and 


that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.06 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 38rd day of December, 1913, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. §. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California. 

Any person fs at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cw, 
October 4, 1913. 


018626, Not coal land. 

NOTICH is hereby given that John C. 
Allen, whose post-office address is 5927 
Piedmont Ave., Highland Park, Calif., did, 
on the 29th day of April, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Applieation, 
No, 018626, to purchase the SEYSWk, Wy 
Sw, Section 13, Township 1 South, Range 
19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and aets amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $150.00, and the land $150.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of December, 


1918, before the Register and Receiver, | 


U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
i. 


S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., | 


October 4, 1913. 

016918. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James Mc- 
Namara, whosé post-office address is 300 
Hubbard St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016918, to purchase the 
NE%, Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land at $50.00: 
that said applicant wil] offer final proof in 
Support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 17th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. §, Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

017692. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Herbert 
H. Manley, whose post-office address is 
320 Market St.. San Francisco, California, 
did, on the 10th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 017692, to purchase the NW14 
SWY4, SWY4SWY, Sec. 244, NWYNWY, 
SWUNWY, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 





alleging facts which would defeat the | 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1918, 

0163878. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Benjamin 
P. Welch, whose post-office address is 218 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 13th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016878, to purchase the SEY, 
Section 6, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $220.00, and the land $180.00; 
tnat said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 15th day of December, 
13 before the Register and Receiver, 
U. 8. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a econ- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


SMury. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 





Sw, | 





the land and stone thereon | 








| known as the “Timber and 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

October 4, 1913. 
017691. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Reuben 
H. Manley, whose post-office address is 
320 Market St., San Francisco, California, 
did, Query 10th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 017691, to purchase the NwW% 
SEY, SWY4SEY, SEYSW, Sec, 24, NEY, 
NW, Section 25, Township i South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
In support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. 8. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


SNiny. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


| -—— 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

016921. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Bert 
Cowen, whose post-office address is 1610% 
W. ilth St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
On the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica - 
tion, No, 016921, to purchase the SEYNEY, 
Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, 8S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $00.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
im support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. 5S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 


| fornia, 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
fling a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANIC BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 





' U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
K| 


October 4, 1913, 

018476. Not coal land. 

NO'TICH is hereby given that Charles 
H. Mepham, whose post-office address is 
306 E. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 15th day of April, 1918, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 018476, to purchase the 
SEYSEY, Sec. 7, NY*SEY, NEYNWY, 
Section 18, ‘'ownship 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. . Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and aets amendatory, 
Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and tluat, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraisea, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 15th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging .facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 


018625. Not coal land, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Alice D. 
Dorn, whose post-office address is 1126 4th 
Ave., Los Angeles, California, did, on the 


; 29th day of April, 1913, file in this offiee 


Sworn Statement and Application, No, 
018625, to purchase the SWYNWU, Section 
13, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 


' ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 


might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00, and 
the land at $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 17th 
day of December, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Regular 6% interest is paid 


on Safe Gold Bonds of $100 
and up offered by the Los An- 
geles Investment Company. 
Secured by First Mortgage 
on real estate and other high- 


class property. 


The principal and 


get 
A 


Bonds 





interest GUAR- 


_=eo > | 
ie wy wa. e 


Interest of traders in the local mar- 
ket 
volved around Los Angeles Investment 


hag this week continuously re- 


stock. Trading has been heavier on 


the local exchange on certain days than 


ever recorded before. More than 8000 
shares changed hands last Tuesday, 
and Wednesday’s aggregate was in ex- 
eess of 2700 shares. 
the stock has been decidedly irregu- 
lar $1.42 being the highest point touch- 
ed and $1.15 the lowest. There has ap- 


parently been considerable liquidation | 
of the present | 


during the progress 
flurry, but the last two or three days 
the market gave indications of being 
pretty well sold out, and unless a new 
wave of selling sets in, is likely to 
quiet down. Large buying orders have 
given good support. 

Changes in the general list continue 
of <the same nominal proportions re- 
marked in the last month. 
been short periods of trading in Nat- 
ional Pacific, but the stock is prac- 


tically unchanged, although lately re- | 


vealing an improved tone. Union is- 
sues are quiet and weak. 
Northern is soft—although 
as a result of the Standard Oi! Com- 
pany’s refusal to take oil from land 
involved in the government suits. 
Maricopa Northern shows an easy tone 
for the same reason. Both these com- 
panies have property on the disputed 
territory. National Pacific also has 
holdings in the proscribed district. 
A few 
Savings and Security Trust and Sav- 


ings have changed hands, but interest - 


in bank issues is purely negative. 
Home first refunding bonds 
occasionally traded in, but the 


Mining issues are a shade weaker. 
Banks and Banking 

There has been 
year in the period when crop move- 
ment demands usually impose 
burdens upon the banks, according to 
the Fourth National 
York. Wall Street borrowers have 
asked for the smallest volume of loans 
in many years at this time. The mer- 
eantile demand has been sufficient, 


however, to employ nearly allan thie | 


loanable funds at the command of the 
banks. It must be remembered 
that owing to the stagnation in the 
bond market many corporation bor- 
rowers have been forced to finance 
their requirements through short-term 


loans from the banks. This burden has , 


been considerable, but the situation has 
heen handled admirably so that no dis- 
turbance of any kind has resulted. 
There is no question that the release 
of about $32,000,000 of United States 
government money placed with depos- 
itories in the west and south has 
helped the general situation. None of 
this money was deposited in New 
York, but a considerable portion of it 
has naturally reached there in payment 
of loans obtained in that market sev- 
eral months ago. A jiarge number of 
banks of the south have reduced their 
indebtedness through the use of inoney 
received from the sale of cotton. 

for the first time in a year the New 
York association banks showed a defi- 
cit below their legal requirements last 
week. While this deficit was small, 
only $117,050 in the aggregate, cash re- 
serve reported in the actual statement 
of conditions today reflects the tension 


The movement of | 


These have ° 


Midway 
inuctive— |! 


shares of German American | 


are | 
bond | 
list as a who'e is absolutely lifeless. - 


no stringeney this | 


heavy 


Bank of New: 


also - 








on the New York money market caused | 
| by the November 1 disbursements at a 
| time 


when the interior and Canada 
were pulling rather heavily for funds. 
It also explains the necessity for gold 
engagements in the early part of the 
week which were suddenly checked by 
an advance in open discount rates in 
London and the flurry in the eall 
money market of yesterday and the 
day before, which resulted in a -0 per 
eent rate for demand loans. This de- 
ficit was brought about by a loan ex- 
pansion of $24,029,000 compared with 
the previous Saturday and a loss in 
eash amounting to $7,330,000. This of 
course included the shipments of gold 
to Canada, as well as the loss through 
subtreasury operations, the direct cur- 


rency movement between banks being | 


about an even break. 
Stock and Bond Briefs 

In his talk on ‘water-logged bonds” 
at the Investment Bankers’ Cuonyen- 
tion, John J. Hill spoke particularly of 
municipal and industrial issues, but he 
could have made out as good a cause 
against certain of the railways. 
don’t quite understand what Mr. Hill 
means when he says the country is 
waterlogged,” a prominent bond man 
is quoted as saying. “He probably has 
in mind the large total of so-called 
bonds which are, properly speaking, 
not bonds at all. Take, for instance, 
these collateral seclrities issued against 
the deposit of stocks on which no in- 
terest can be paid unless the underly- 
the underlying shares get their divi- 
dends. A great many municipalities 
have run into debt for the provision of 
too many fancy ornaments in the way 
of boulevards and lighting systems, 
and their bonds are not as safe as they 
should be. Considering the investment 
situation broadly, I would not admit 
that the country is in any sense water- 
logged with bonds. Where the assets 
back of an issue are not worth the 
amount of bonds sold you will almost 
always find that the price of the bonds 
has declined to make up the differ- 
ence.” 


Bond and note issues of the leading 
railroad and industrial corporations 
maturing in November aggregate $25,- 
061,500, as compared with $18,433,000 
the previous month and $19,415,500 in 
November last year. The maturing in- 


| debtedness of railroad companies for 


November amounts to $24,733.300, leav- 
ing a balance of only $328,000 for in- 
dustrial concerns to liquidate. 


It is probable that San Bernardino 
county wil! vote December 16 on a 
good roads issue of $1,750,000. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


- aa. \ a 
CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Presa’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 
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ANTEED by the Largest Co-operative 


nvestment 


the World. 
The Company offering 
Bonds has a paid-in capital and sur- 


these 6% 


plus of more than $17,000,000.00. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR YOURS TODAY 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Broadway 


at Eighth 


nc 


This Advertisement 


is good for one 


Free Map 


Of Los Angeles 


When Presented at Window No.35 


This map shows the city with 
suburbs, the Shoe String Strip, 
San Pedro Harbor, car lines, street 
index, etc. With it is printed the 
map of the Los Angeles district 
showing automobile roads, inter- 
urban car lines and other routes 
of travel. Clip out this advertise- 
ment today and present at Window 
No. 35 and get YOUR copy of this 
splendid map. 


< ANGELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING 8TS, 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 
016982. Not coal land. 
September 25, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Conrad 
Doerfler, whose post-office address is 1121 
Central Ave., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016932, to purchase the SE4%SW, 
S%SEYM, Sec. 8, NEYUNE, Sec. 17, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.00, and the 
land $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 8th day of 
December, 19138, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles. California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filine a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging faets which would defeat the 


entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Sept, 16, 1913. 

04262. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Juan 
Vargas, of Topanga, Cal., who, on June 


26, 1908, made Homestead entry, No. 04262, 
for Lots 1 and 2, S“NEY, Section 3, Town- 
ship 1 S., Range 17 W.. 8S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, Cal., on the 4th day of November, 
1918, at 10:00 o'clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: C. Mor- 
ton Allen, Frederick H. Post, James A. 
Craig, John Wood, all of Topanga, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeies, Cal., 


Oct, 17, 1918. 

016975. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frank R. 
McReynold, whose post-office address is 
308 Federal Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 28rd day of November, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016975, to purchase 
the SE4SEY%, Section 17, Township 1 &., 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value at might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 38lst day of December, 
1918, before Register and Receiver, U. 5. 
Land Office, at 10:00 o’clock a. m., at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





| = 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


U. Ss. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct iielsic: 

017619. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Genevieve 
I. Roche, whose post-office address is 1017 
Temple Street, Los Angeles, Calif., did, on 
the Ist day of February, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 017619, to purchase the WY%SE% and 
N%SWH, Section 15, Township 18., Range 
8 W., 8S. B. Meridian, and the stone 





« 


thereon, under the provisions of the act — 


of June 38, 1878 and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 3lst day of December, 
1918, before Register and Receiver, U. 8. 
Land Office, at 10:00 o’clock a. m., at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


we 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ¥ 


Uv. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


September 25, 1913. 
018591. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James J. 
Cochrane, whose post-office address is 
1426 N. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 26th day of April, 1913, file in 


y 


this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 


tion, No. 018591, to purchase the NW4%, 
Section 24, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law," at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised, at $400.00, the stone estimated 
at $240.00, and the land $160.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 8th day of December, 1913, before the 





Register and Receiver, U. S. 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 


Land Office, x 


test at any time before patent issues. DY e- 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, .+ - 
alleging facts which would defeat the "» 


entry. . 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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To San Francisco 


Oakland-Berkeley fig 1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ec /Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 





Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


Phone Santa Fe City From Here to There, 
Office at 334 So. Spring Most Everywhere a 


ae” ty OS nen “The Land of Heart’s Desire” 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


night — Phones Main 
7738-60517 
NAME OFFICERS. Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electrio Bldg., Los 





sel le alt lt i el ln ll cal i a tl a a te ee . yi 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 
AJATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Hed, MORE phan tendent. 


iN N, E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Bea ied cena a. and 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BT, PETTIGREW. ooo 
+ “ - ashier. c 
Cs W. Cor. Third and Main penis. Pa fs al Surplus and If you want your house heated 


— Economically and Efficiently 
W. A, GE, j : 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. 8. HEATON Gasmoent C A R B O N B R I Q U E T S 


. Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, $73,000. 











J. M. ELLIOTT, P ident. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK W.T. § HAMMOND, Cashier. 


Ww. t Sori Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
SW, Gor: Seventh and Spring Surplus and Brofite, $1,625,000. | ¢9 00 perton $4.75 perhalf ton $2.50 per quarter ton 
= 1 W. HELLMAN, President. , ; ‘< . ‘ 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier, Free Delivery, EXCE DI in outlying districts, 


Capital, $1,500,000 ; 
where an extra charge will be made. 


Will Serve Your Purpose 


Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


i Aa. i W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
M ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK } 'H RAMBOZ, cash 


3. E. Cor, Tilira and Spring oe ee ee Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 645 South Hill Street 





3.00 a.m. Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES MAIN 8620 and 60199. 
Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST THIRTIETH YEAR 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 p. m.. ¥ 
—_—_____—_—. Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, N er 
Los Angeles Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern, é 
7g VSL TLLEZAEY VOT TF 
5th Floor Hamburger Bldg., Broadway & 8th, Los Angeles 


del Coronado + he The sooner you HNROLL the sooner you will get on the PAYROLL. Select 
ierican Plan Deep Sea Fishing at Coronado a school of rere character and egos one Were only magnet is et 
is attracting more attention than ever. and whose only quirk is efficient work. Fall enrollment now active. Cal ; 

= write, phone—Main 133, F1850. EDWARD KING ISAACS, President. 





Splendid catches are being made daily 
of Tuna, Yellowtail and Albicore. Boat : 


——__—_—— 


SEE ERS 1... FOR RENT 
=f. ag Fr parties located on hotel grounds. Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
¢ aA Np a r AMUT CLUB BUILDING, Espec- 

1? ih. . ie Polo Season Opens January 1 ially attractive quarters offered for 


° Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Fire-Proof Storage 


etc., apply to the manager. 
334 South Spring Street. Coronado Beach, Cal. 250 South Broadway 1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





A Millinery Riddance 


_.-that concerns some of the most beautiful 
hats in the world---and that advertises some 
very exceptional reductions, is under way 


at Bullock's. 


—If you love the glorious creations of Paris; if you are 
eager for one of London’s most charming tailored styles; 
if you have been anticipating the purchase of one ot 
Southern California’s own Bullock Hats — then you 
should profit thru this great November opportunity— 


—If you have made no November millinery plans, you 
should make them now, and add to your store of Win- 
ter Hats at most remarkable underprices— 


—The most becoming, richest and individual creations, 
as well as the delightfully simple tailored hats are in- 
cluded in the following list of reductions— 


$15.00 Hats, Now $10.00 $39.50 Hats, Now $25.00 
$19.50 Hats, Now $12.50 $45.00 Hats, Now $35.00 
$22.50 Hats, Now $15.00 $52.50 Hats, Now $39.50 
$25.00 Hats, Now $17.50 $69.50 Hats, Now $49.50 
$32.50 Hats, Now $19.50 $85.00 Hats, Now $65.00 


$12.50 Plush and Velvet Shapes at $8.75 


—Plush and shirred velvet hat shapes—Notable for their 
high quality and splendid value at regular price—Fuch- 
sia, navy, purple, Tete de Negre, bottle green and black. 
$12.50 shapes at $8.75. 





